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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COPMPANY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





History of the Consulate and 
pire of France. 


By L. A. Tuters, ex-Prime Minister 
Translated from the French with the san 
author, by D. Forbes Campbell. An entire 
edition, printed from new type, and illustrated with 
thirty-six steel plates printed from the French origi- 
nals. Twelve octavo volumes. Cloth, $3.00 per vol- 
ume, Six volumes now ready. 


Goldsmith’s Works. 


New Edition. Published in connection with Dent & 
Company of London. Illustrated with etchings by 
Herbert Railton. Six volumes. 16mo, cloth, $6.00; 
half calf or half morocco, $13.50. 


This edition comprises Poems, Plays, Vicar of Wakefield, Citi- 
zen of the World, and The Bee and other Essays. 


In the High Heavens. 


By Rosert S. Bait, LL.D., author of “In Starry 
Realms.” Containing forty-two illustrations, with 
frontispiece in colors. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


Marriage and Divorce in the United States. 


As they are and as they ought to be. By D, Convers, 


S.S. J. E. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


** For those who desire to read the book on the subject of mar- 
riage and divorce, this of Fr, Convers is the one to study. It is writ- 
ten in a style that commends it to cler rey and laity alike, and 
should be in the hands of all parents and guardians of youth, as 
well as in every library, Sunday, parochial, or public.” —Mew York 
Churchman. 


Recent Rambles. 


By Cuaruzs C, Assott, M.D, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


**No © iets writer has a better gift than appears in this vol- 
ume, the gift of seeing things with interest, and of telling in plain, 
yet roe vey terms just what has been seen and no more.” —New 

endent, 


IN PRESS, 
Travels in a Tree-Top. 









Reference Books. .. . 
w Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 


pendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly 
date, unequalled by any other encyclopeedia, 


either in America or abroad. 
In ten higg oy d 
Cloth, $30. 
Sheep, soe. 
Half Morocco, $45.00. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


Edition of 1893, just issued. A complete-pronounc- 
ing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the 
world, containing notices of over 125,000 places with 
recent and authentic information respecting the 
Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, 
etc., in every portion of the globe, Invaluable to the 
student, teacher, banker, merchant, journalist, and 


lawyer. 
One volume. Large 8vo, 
Sheep, $12.00, 
Half Russia, $15.00, 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional, 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, 


Giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages 
and countries, from which may be gathered a knowl- 
edge of the lives of those who have made the world’s 


history famous, 
One volume, Large 8vo. 
Sheep, $12.00. 
Half Russia, $15.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Worcester’s Dictionary, 


The standard Dictionary of the English language, 
and so accepted by the great body of literary men. 


ussia, $12.00. 
Patent ‘ees 75 cents 


Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on 





By Cuarizs C. Assott, M.D. 


application to the Publishers. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price, 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COFIPANY, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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iCharles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 





2 vols., 8vo, $8.00, 


Chicage Tribune. 


The Barbary Coast. 
By Henry M. Fieip. Illustrated. 8vo, 
$2.00. 


works. 2 vols., royal 8vo, $5.00. 


M. Michel is one of the leading authorities 
shou! 
The . Nat At1ON. cme on 


The Pasquier Memoirs, === 


Edited by Duc D’Aupirrret Pasquier, 
With Portraits. 3vols., 8vo. Vol. I. 
now ready. $2.50. 

“ Since the record of Madame de Rémusat’s ob- 
was given to the L warts no light so 
and searching has been thrown upon the 
nic era as is cast by this volume,”—M, W, 
Hazecting in N. VY. Sun. 


e*udent of history. It is bot 
tion and 5) don in human Sdaeaane, It 


The Jacobean Poets. 


By Epmunp Gossz. University Series. 
12mo, $1.00, net. 


Mr. Gosse’s little book directs critical attention 


t my et ry lish poetry from 
pg ing resh ligtt to pte bok e| 
period of ocr beny 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DEAN STANLEY. 


By R. E. Prorugro, With the co-operation of Dean Brapiey. With Portraits. 


“ The book in every way fulfills the anticipations that were acenies by the announcement of it.” — 


** Perhaps no similar book since Trevelyan’s * Life of Macaulay: has been pre ao a oe Snel aie 
or wisdom, It is a work that will be to many well-nigh indi fr vd ay a 


** One of the most profound, scholastic, and brilliant a ever written. mn 6 Daily News, 


“Alert and interesting ware observations. It “ Augustine Birrell has won for himself an envi- 
bounds in A ee mee met ns of description and illus- | able reputation as an essayist, and his new volume 
pone nearly all portions of the once great em- | will add to it. His pen tert are wonderfully 
pire of the Moors.”"—Brovklyn Eagle graphic.” —Boston daecrthan, 
.—a REMBRANDT, 


His Life, His Work, and His Time. By Emite Micuer. Edited and Prefaced by 
FREDERICK WepMoRE,. Richly illustrated with reproductions from Rembrandt's 


“ Let us say at once that the book Beseiewte and, censiberiog what it contains, astonishingly cheap. 
and, we Id think, nearly definitive Life , Hardly too phew § can be 





PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY—FRANCE, 


By Ropert Fuint, D.D., LL,D., Professor in the University of Edinburgh, author 
of ‘* Theism,” ‘‘Anti-Theistic Theories,” etc. 8vo, $4.00, 


“The volume makes wu: tge octavo of 70 

cecleal ‘and erttienl® Got’ Ie sles to 
is a valuable and entertaining took 
scholar find the volume a rich mine of thought.’’—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


I'len, Women, and Books. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 16mo, $1.00. 


and his wor! one has written ‘ an 
in praise of the illustrations.” 
8 — ethane prey cme 


Civilization during the Middie Ages. 


Especially in Relation to Modern Civiliza- 
tion. By Gzorce B. ApAms, Professor 
—— History in Yale University. 8vo, 


6: a Adams’ 8 work is lucid in plan and style, 
comprehensive in its survey of the field, a 
the additional merit of being highly interesting. — 
Prof, Gzorce P, Fisner. 


es, and is replete in oe - Se hilosophical 
‘oor the rise and F ss of refiec- 
e thoughtful 


In the Footprints of Charlies Lamb. 


" “ E. Martin. With Bibliography 
E. D. NortH. Cheaper Siitlon 
jl Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
“Such a book as Dr. Martin’s will come like a 
mal favor to each of Lamb's lovers,”—Mr. 
wets, in Harper's Magazine. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway New York. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The Astor Library of Standard 
Literature. 


Comprising, the most popular Works of Dickens 
Eifot, Walter Scott, ‘Lytton, 


Cooper, Irving. yle, Ruskin, etc, . aa9 volumes, 
Hai i Russia cents volume ; 50 cents 
eto schools. Postage 8 to ro cents addi- 
Cites per volume, 


STANDARD POETS. 
Mrs. Browning. " campbelh, Coleflge, Golds cyan, 
ser, V! Wordaworth ein 3 a See cs al 
schools. Postage 8 to Mets. additional Ee vel. 








‘ GP" Send for our complete catalogue, giving full 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East 14th St., New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 





My Arctic Journal. 


MRS. PEARY. 


‘We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
per tf ¥ Ss entertaining. stor ny “ won- 
erfu es which are reprod . 
mera.’ 1 O Boston Herald. ste 


Price, $2.00. 


Around the World. 


A Superbly Illustrated Monthly Magasine of 
Travel and Exploration, 
EDITED BY PROP. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


Yearly Subscription, $1.50; Single Copy, rs cents, 


The Contemporary Publishing Co. 


5 Beekman Street, New York, 
628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 








Valuable New Books. 


The Story of the Sun. 

By Sir Rozpert Batt, F.R.S., author of 
‘*An Atlas of Astronomy,” ‘‘ The Cause 
of an Ice Age,” etc. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 
“ A popular exposition of all our t Gnowtates 


oe tly yg 
4 ~ By is mot diticalt to imagine that there 


a specimen of the publisher's art it is su 
Its priced on paper, which entices the fen - 


ke eference to other books in 
his library, the type is large. the ae pene, 
and the volume neither too large nor too small to 


handle without fatigue.”"—N. Y. Heraid. 


A History of the United States Navy. 
From 1775 to 1894. By EpGAR STANTON 
Macray, A.M. With Technical Revision 
by Lieut. Roy C, SmitH, U.S.N. In 
two volumes. Vol. I. With numerous 


Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


For nine years the author has devoted himself to 
the task of supply the want of a complete history 
of our navy. is researches in F: with the 
assistance of Admiral Aube, Minister of the Colo- 
nies and the Marine, and in eg land with the aid of 
the late Provo Wallis and oth her with the use 
of private pepere and un; documents in this 

country, the aid of —- Sasetaneal heroes and the 
suggestions of naval officers who have taken part in 
some of the events described, render the results of his 


diligent labor complete and ‘authoritative. The ap- 
gocmaaee ofas rd history of the navy is a pecu- 
larly ha accompaniment of the d lopment of 


our new Navy. 
(Vol. II will be published in June next.) 


Germany and the Germans. 

By Wi.uiamM Harsutr Dawson, author of 
‘*German Socialism and Ferdinand Las- 
salle,” ‘‘ Prince Bismarck and State So- 
cialism,” etc. 2vols., 8vo. Cloth, $6.00. 


“* Such a subject treated with knowledge and written 
with any degree of cleverness could not fail to be in- 


teresting. Te present volume is more than 
a political history. goes into the discussion of 
what one ao oe cai coud sehioge, é and while we may 
have read a good deal about ‘the Fatherland,’ we 


will learn a good deal more SS hes this book, for it is 
entirely ‘up to date’ in its facts.”—Jzannetrs L 
Gitper, in Chicago Tribune. 

“ There is scarcely any phase of kage aol national 
life unnoticed Ss his ‘ 
Mr. Dawson has endeavored to write irom ¢ the view: 
point of a sincere yet 
prejudiced observer, who, even when he is unable to 
a ve, —— his mind in soberness and kindness.’ 
—New York Sun, 


The Fauna of the Deep Sea. 

By Sypney J. Hickson, M.A., Fellow of 
Downing College, Cambridge. A new 
volume in the Modern Science Series, 
edited by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. With 
23 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 

“ Our nt-day om fig Yt mp +4 of the physical condi- 
tions of 


sea and the animals 
that dwell yyy is by no means erable. 


It is the object of little book to bring together in 
asmall compass some of the more imporiant facts 
and consideratio: nteret to those them in such a form 
by they may be of int to those who do not possess 


knowledge of genera and species.’’— From 
the Preface. - 


The Romance of an Empress. 
Catharine IT, of Russia. By K. WALIszEW- 
ski, With Portrait. ramo. Cloth, $2.00. 


“ Of Catharine's arveione career we have in this 
volume a sympathetic, learned, and picturesque nar- 
rative. No royal career, not even of some of the Ro- 
man or papal ones, has better us how truth 
fiction.”—New York Times. 

A striking and able work, deserving of the highest 
praise. "Ph adelphi lphia Ledger. hes “ 

“* The book is well called a romance, for althou ne 

are admitted in it and the author has been ~ 
pains to a nothing but verified facts, Age ponte 
career of the subject was so abnormal and sensational 
as to seem to belong to fiction.”"— New York Sun. 





wa Monthly Bulletin of New Pudblica- 
pee be sent regularly to any » Sree on re- 
quest. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3 AND § Bonp Str., - New York. 
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HOUGHTON, 


MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 





Cartier to Frontenac. 
A stu¢y of Geographical in the Interior 
of "North Ameriea tn its Himeieal Relations, 1534- 
pnd with full fey gy illustrations from 


a ustin Winsor, author 
of" = Colum oF edhe of Narrative und Critienl 
Hist America.” 8vo0, $4.00. 
A ree i great value on ye yr of its abundant 
contributions to our knowledge of American history 
and geography. 


William Lloyd Garrison. 


The S of his Life told by his Children. Illus- 
trated with over 40 Views, etc. 4 vols., 
8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 
This i nt work mx recent! 

ot a ay ee so 


Centur ) 
Comety hes casera yt lor what is 
unquestionably one of the pendomese and one of the 


best works of raphy ever offered to the public. 


John Larkin Lincoin. 

With two portraits. 8vo, $3.00 net. 

A memorial of Mr, Lincoln, who for nearly fifty 

was one of the most eminent lessors in 

Brows University, and won an enviable “ge 
y includes a Memorial Ad 

P, Fisher, extracts from Professor Lowey Diary 
and gia with twenty-one papers chosen from 
writings 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott. 


A eotighitel « collection of letters from Scott to in- 
timate friends, Fresh, varied, playful, every way 
attractive. With a fine steel portrait of Scott and 
an Autographic Plan of Abbotsford. 2 vols. 8vo. 
$6.00. 


dress by Professor Geor, 


Life and Work of John Ruskin. 
By W.S.Cottincwoop, With several aits of 
Ruskin, Reproductions of his original Sketches, 
Views of Brantwood, etc., a Chronology, Bibllog: 
raphy, and Catalogue of his Drawings. 2 v 
8vo, gilt top, — 00, 


Letters of Asa Gray. 


A delightful collection of letters, edited by Jang 
Lorine Gray. With raits and lustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00, 


Sam Houston and the War of Indepen- 
dence in Texas. 


A work of great interest as biogra; lograph 

By i Dhol ae sant ol co Moy Reoweat/ Poets 
Poetry of Ireland.” a Portrait and epee 
8vo0, $2.00, 


Abraham Lincoln. 
lag A ite os Suteonen. By Jom. T. 
orse, Jr. a et and 
16mo, 0B. * in Library style, oo half 
morocco, 


’ Magasine says: ‘‘ As . 


tsleoe Lines mosea 2 bg the ble ‘arte is 
the most com; proportion to 4 
range, the most compact.” 


The Dawn of Italian Independence. 


rom Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the 
wou ne Venice * 1849. By Wiutiam R. Tuaver. 


With Maps. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
“Tt ia biatory ful of of innerest, well and faithfully 
told.”— New York 


_ ae BO oe Shae Ree 


in pene | ‘oes By J. C. Ban" 
a AVIS, 8vO0, 75 cents 
“It throws a new light on an old subject, and be- 
comes, in uence of the ‘ect style and tact of 
the author, a most entertain narrative, ”-—Phile- 
delphia Ledger. 


Massachusetts: Its Historians and its 
History. 


Cuartes Francis Apams, author of “ Life of 
Richard Henry pee.” * Three Episodes of Massa- 
chusetts History,” etc. C 
“No student of Massachusetts history can afford to 

be without Mr, oocaeaad 8 most valuable monograph,” — 
Boston Advertiser. 


rown 8yo0, §1.00, 


In Exile, and Other Stories. 
A tasteful volume of excellent short fortes, by by 
Mary Hatrock Foors, author of “ The 
Vv ,” * The Led-Horse Claim,” “John Bodewin’s 8 
Testimony, “The Last Assembly Ball,” etc. 16mo, 
1.25 


A Poet’s Portfolio: Later Readings. 


By Wittiam Wermore gy author of ‘* Roba di 

Roma,’’*‘ Fiammetta,” etc. 18mo, parchment paper 

or cloth, $1.00. 

A getianetel eae 5 book like Mr. Story’s‘‘ He and 
She.’’—a collection of lyrics strung on the 
silver “thread of an entertaining conversation. 


A Satchel Guide. 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition for 
x revised. With Maps, Plans, Money Tables. 
plete, , accurate,” §r.50, 





“Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, [MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 Bast 17th Street, New York. 





The Round Robin 
Reading Club. 


DE SIGNED FOR THE PROFPIOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE. 

In be RB mg to constant ee po the fottowtng Commas 


caren hed vole and value: Hush, the S ag Art di Fetes 


ranged with ref 
y sera in p Smo ty > a ry and shor geare Corirses in 
Engi vehi eee soe, ot 


Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


TO AUTHORS AND err ees 
ant a Auracts +The 


ba as e 
Eos ees she 


Glatt ce crc ion. 








SIMPLEX PRINTER. 


f 
new ee SS ee copies oi 





el-| Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 
Endorsed 


by Over 50,000 Users. 
From an origieal, on ordinary paper —, any pen, 


100 copies can 50 copies faa 
pany ae, in ij ey circu- 
LAWTON & CO,, 18 Vesey St., New York 











G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York and London, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


Secularism : 

Its Progress and Morals. By Jonn M, 
BonuaM, author of * Industrial Liberty,” 
etc, 1amo, $1.75. 


The Venetian Painters of the 
Renaissance. 

With an Index of their Works. By Brern- 

HARD BERENSON, IIlustrated with Front- 

ispiece by GIoRGIONE. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Art in Theory, 

An Introduction to the Study of Compara- 
tive Esthetics. By Gzorcre L. RAYMOND, 
author of ‘‘ The Genesis of Art-Form,” 
‘* Poetry as a Representative Art,” etc., 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


The Evolution of Woman: 
An Inquiry into the Dogma of her Inferi- 
ority to Man. By ExizaA Burt GAMBLE, 
12mo, $1.75. 


The Writings of Thomas Paine, 

Political, Sociological, Religious, and Lite- 
rary. Edited by Moncure DAniEL Con- 
way, With introduction and notes, To 
be complete in four volumes, uniform 
with Mr. Conway’s “Life of Paine,” 
Price per volume, $2.50. Volume I, now 
ready. 


An edition of one hundred and fifty 
copies will be made uniform with the 
limited editions of the ‘‘ Writings of Wash- 
ington,” ‘‘ The Writings of Jefferson,” etc, 
Per volume, $4.00. 


Ships that Pass in the Night. 

A Novel. By BraTricz HARRADEN, 30th 
Thousand, 16mo, $1.00. Popular edi- 
tion, paper, 50 cents. 


‘* There is a wealth of philosophy, humor 
and pathos in this little tale; and it is told 
so simply that one feels as if he were a 
part of it, somehow. So truly are the hu- 
man heartstrings struck that he must be 
beyond redemption whose inner self does 
not vibrate in sympathy many times, as 
the pages are turned, There is an abun- 
dance of sound sense, and mage pe 
ag passages, and not a dull 

any @ more pretentious volume see fo 
vain for such an encomium,. New thoughts 
are suggested because old thoughts are so 
truly phrased; and new motives and higher 
aims are inspired by this little book be- 
cause it gets right down to the human 
entities and reveals the chords of life as 
they are, some time or other, in every life. 
‘Ships that Pass in the Night’ is one book 
in ten thousand; you should read it,”— 
Boston Times. 


NEARLY READY: 


The Story of Margredel. 
Being the history of a Fifeshire Family. By 
anew writer, Uniform with * Ships that 
Pass in the Night.” Cloth, $1.00, (Ready 
March 34.) 





Westone oa aac Lod the" Heros eae of he Sry of te 
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Longmans, Green, & Co.’s List 





BY W. SANDAY, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Dean Ireland's Prafessor of Exegesis, Oxford. 
Inspiration : 

Eight lectures on the Early History and 
Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspi- 
ration. Being the Bampton Lectures for 
1893. Second Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 


[ Just published. 





BY JOHN H. ee, D. os 


Canon af Lincoin, arog h, Doncaster 
and Real Dean af the Is co Axholme. ; 


The English Church in the Nineteenth 
Century . 1 800- 1 833. 
8v0, $4.00. [Just published. 





WITH PREFACE BY H. S. HOLLAND, 

M.A., 
Canon and Precentor af St. Paul's. 
The Inheritance of the Saints ; 

Or, Thoughts on the Communion of Saints 
and the Life of the World to Come. Col- 
lected chiefly from English Writers by 
L. P. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, 





BY GEORGE BODY, D.D., 
Canon Missioner af the Diocese of Durham. 
The Life of Love. 
Lent Lectures. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
The School of Calvary ; 


Or, Laws of Christian Life Revealed from 
the Cross. New Edition. 16mo, $1.00, 


The Life of Justification. 
16mo, $1.00. 


The Life of Temptation. 
16mo, $1.00, 





BY MORGAN DIX, S.T.D., D.C.L., 
Rector af Trinity Church, New York. 
The Sacramental System Considered 
as the Extension of the Incarnation. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





BY R. M. BENSON, M.A. 


The Final Passover: 
A Series of Meditations upon the Passion 


of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Vol, III. The Divine Exodus. 12mo. 
Part. I., $1.75. Part II., $1.75. 





BY W. C. E. NEWBOLT, I1.A., 


Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Select Preacher in the University of Oxford, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ely. 


Speculum Sacerdotum ; 


Or, the Diving Model of the Priestly Life. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. [ Just published, 





BY WYLLYS REDE, M.A. 


The Communion of Saints. 
With a Preface by Lorp HALirax. Crown 


8vo. $1.25. [Hust published, 
“Of the work before us we have nothing but praise. 
jee in A haonme deeply reverent in tone, we = 
it both as an introducti 
oe rag ie at ge 
ether ware emer rather tha than with this, The book fe full of 
founded onScripture .. . 
9g Marion Church. 





BY HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., 
Late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. 

Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D, 

Edited and Prepared for Publication by 
Rev. J. O. Jounston, M.A., Vicar of All 
Saints’ Oxford, and the Rev. Roserr J. 
Witson, M.A., Warden of Keble College. 
Four vols., 8vo. Vols, I. and II., with 
Two Portraits and Seven illustrations. 
Third Edition. $9.00. 

The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ. 

Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 

Crown 8vo, $2.00, 
Some Elements of Religion. 
Lent Lectures. Small 8vo, $1.00. 
Passiontide Sermons. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00, 
Easter in St. Paul’s. 


Sermons on the Resurrection of our Lord. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00, 





BY ANTHONY BATHE, [1.A., 
Vicar of Paull, Hull, 
A Lent with Jesus. 
Readings for Lent, Easter Week, &c. 
32mo, 40 cents, 
What I Should Believe. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 





Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co, will send their Catalogue of Theological 
Works to any address upon request, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 








| MONUMENTS. 











Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





Sead for Illustrated Hand-Book. 
& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 











CLINTON H. MENEELY 


BELL COMPANY, 





Lovell, Coryell & Co. 


HAVE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE ISSUE OF THE FOLLOWING 
NOTABLE WORK: 

A very tasteful and newly illustrated edition of 
Masxwell Gray's latest and most powerful novel. 
tamo, handsome cloth, Price, $1.50. 

The Last Sentence. 

By MAXWELL Gray, author of ** The Silence 
of Dean Maitland,” etc., with illustra- 
tions by Albert Hencke. 


Like ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ 
‘* The Last Sentence” is a profound book; 
the story not only seizes upon but en- 











thrals the 
THE LAST SENTENCE | ‘reader. It 
s replete with picturesque situations, and 





has many and powerfully dramatic pas- 
sages, culminating in a chapter—that in 
which the hero, now a learned judge, 
asses sen- 
Pence of | BY MAXWELL GRAY. 
doom on his own child—of intense and 
virile writing. In sundry graphic de- 
scriptions of nature, especially in rela- 
tion to human emotion, the book excels. 


ALSO, JUST READY: 


Two new editions af Dr. Gethie’s graphic and scholar- 
ly Life af Christ.” Popular Edition, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; Easter Edition, in white vellum cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


The Life and Words of Christ. 


By CuNNINGHAM GeEIkiz, D.D., author of 
‘*Hours with ithe Bible,” “The English 
Reformation,” ete. 

Dr. Geikie'’s Life of Christ has taken a high place 


amor the scholarly, critical, and ex tory narra- 
tives af the story of the Divine Life warn 











Cheaper one-volume edition. 
top, $2.00. 
The Victorian Age of English 
Literature. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘‘ The Makers 
of Florence,” ‘‘ Diana,” etc, 


A skilful yet honest survey of the literary gains of 
the era, of much value to all students of English lit- 
erature, by a writer who is at once well-informed and 
in full sympathy with her subject. 


tamo, cloth, gilt 


Pine uniform library edition, 5 vols., 1r2mo, cloth. 
Bach, $1.75. 
The Prose Works of Heinrich Heine, 
Translated = E. GopFrey LELAnp, M.A, 
(Hans Breitmann). Vol. I. Florentine 


¢ hts. Vols, II.-III. Pictures of Travel. 
Vols, IV,-V. Germany. 


“A delight) translation of this, the ‘German 
Aristophan 


Gossip in a Library. 
By Epmunp Gosse, author of ‘' The Secret 
of Narcisse.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“A delightful volume of interesting short talks 
wad ag me roe contents of certain faoous or r curious 


pon Rs | : chapters are colloqu:al in tone, informal 


The Realm of the Habsburgs. 

By Sipney WHITMAN, author of *'‘ Imperial 
Germany.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
In this important . Whitman 

sod (hovender wahatloleape tional eae 
ungary, i ig nobility, its army, (es people and their 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
veceipt af the price. 


LOVELL, CORYELL & COMPANY, 
3103-81 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Joel Chandler Harris on “The Sea Island Hurricanes,” 


deals especially with the great relief work of Miss CLrarA Bakron and The Red Cross 


Society. A most interesting and timely article. 


Illustrations by Danie. Smrrn, 


The First of Octave Thanet’s Sketches of American Types. 


A very clever and faithful characterization of 


Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 


Milton Visiting Galileo. 


Being the third of the series of 
frontispieces selected and edited by 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 


The High 
Building 
and its Art 


By Barr Ferres, How these 
structures may be best ornamented 
and most artistically treated. With 
many illustrations of notable high 
buildings in our chief cities. 


SCRIBNERS 


“The Parmer of the North.*’ 


“Subtropical Florida,” 
by C. R. Doves, A description 
«with beautiful illustrations) of the 
sh part of Florida. 


The Cable 
Street 
Railway 


By Pamir G. Husert, Jr. A 
perfectly clear description of the 
engineering and mechanical 
achievements which have resulted 
in the cable car, Illustrated, 


The Fiction tnis month includes the third instalment of Grorcze W. Casie’s 


great serial of the New South, 
Gro. A. Hisparp, 
Henry Bisuop, entitled ‘A Pound of Cure,” 


Poems and “The Point of View.” 


“The Summer Intimacy 





“John March—Southerner"’; a short satirical story by 
"; and a tale of Monte Carlo, by Wittiam 


| Price, 25 Cents 





SIR FRANCIS BACON’S 
CIPHER 
STORY. 


Discovered and Deciphered by 
0. W. OWEN, [1.D. 


AN ACTUAL CIPHER found in the so- 
called works of Shakespeare, which discloses 
aconnected story proving that Lord Bacon 
not only wrote the works attributed to 
William Shakspeare, Robert Green, George 
Peele, Christopher Marlowe, Edmund 
. nser, and the Anatomy of Melancholy 

Robert Burton, but also reveals to the 
public hidden facts of English history and 
secrets of Queen Elizabeth’s reign with 
such wealth of evidence that they cannot 
be denied, The second volume of this re- 
markable story (now in the hands of the 
printers, and ready about March Ist, 1894) 
will contain : 

Anne Bacon’s account of the marriage of 
sea Elizabeth to Robert Dudley in the 

ower of London ; 

The Coronation ‘of the Queen ; 

The imprisonment and death of Amy 
Robsart ; 

a banishment of Lord Bacon to France 
an 

A very vivid description of the Destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada. 

* day bin ng and prices as Volume 1, 
eon a 50c.; Cloth, 75c.; Library Edition, 


Howard Publishing Co., 


DETROIT, MICH, 
LINCOLN BLDG., “ ROOKERY,” 
UNION SQ.,NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILLS, 


The Journal of Hygiene 
taunt of Health 





wand one, A 


con year; 5 months on tal + t0 cents a 








Dr. M. L L. t 
rr Heer an New York. 


THE 
SACRED BOOKS 


The Old Testament 


In 
HEBREW. 

A NEW CRITICAL EDITION 
Prepared by Eminent Scholars of 
Europe and America. 

UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 


Proressor PAUL HAUPT, Ph.D. 


The following books are now ready: 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited by 
C. Siecrrizp, Professor in the 
University of "Jena, with an Eng- 
lish translation of the Notes by 
R. E. Briinnow, Professor in the 
University of Heidelberg. $1.00. 


THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS. Edi- 
ted by S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, assisted 
by Rev. H, A.White, M.A., Fellow 
oF New College, Oxford. 75 cents, 


A detailed prospectus of the work 
will be sent on application, 
Orders should be addressed to 


The Johns Hopkins Press, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Extract from Letter of 
Prof. John Tyndall. 


ve | the portrait I have marked as the best 
preserve tenegatre fr fare orden?» 7S" 
preserve the negatives for future orders.’ 

a Fpetes. heavy bevel mounts, 
lope ‘Also Cabinet Photos. For’ 
THE F. Sorexoner CO., 712 Arch St., Philada. 











A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S 
RECENT BOOKS. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


and an 
is book,” — Avening Post, Chi 
‘“* There is in this book a very 
ful and Arche information, a 
and ited in 


jensed, and presen’ 
—Public Opinion, New York. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER It IN — 


Being Sor Studies am the Books: the Quay 
At Cceere, Vas Uzanenn, bing th, an lntroduefon by by 
~ ge 
Caaeaat in as text. pepe <3 net, 


| 





are sprinkled with anecdote, with ob- 
the casual and altogether en 
pe hi Uranneiseru - how im! 
ev t sentimen 
the whole with his Nan New 
York Tribune, 


THE SPANISH PIONEERS. 


By C zs F, Lummis, author of a “New Mexico 
, David,” etc "etc. With nine full-page half-tone illus- 
trations, remo, $1.59. 
“Tt will be found of real moment to apap 


richly en to the cursory ‘ 
fost, whith, by the way, is amply ilustrated, is in 
every respect worth read and preserving asa 
work of reference by students of early American his- 
tory.”"— The Bvening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


RUPIOUR. 


By Exizasetu Sueprarv. With an Introduction and 
Notes by Harriet Prescorr Srorroxp, With 
two pu. traits. 2 vols,, remo, gilt tops, $2.50. 

“** Rumour,’ glows with the evidence of ang Shep- 
rd’s rich, musical, and pores neces, . It isa 
kk to which the reader should unqu 

bimeei and enjoy to the fullest, . 

ring of the brilliant nat 
—Public Opinion, Was Wi 


THE BAILIFF OF OF TEWKESBURY. 


By C. EB. D. Puetrsand Leicn Norru. A of 
, English Life of a of Shakeupenre. Tie 
trated. 16mo, $1.00, 


sympa 
or dull, 
characteristic vivacity 





It is 
| of a seasitiee 
Pind.” 


“The authors are to be wena upon the 
achievement of a decided su tale has 
plenty of incident, the dialect tts well done, and 

itis in fts way @ most ingenious and en 
ng Reevery parreeeey, —~ Beacon, Boston. 


GARRICK’S PUPIL. 


By A Fiton. Translated by J. V. 
x Acnae of Lond. ion life in the Wd wok oan century. 
lilustrated. 16m0, $1.00. 


** People who are weary of introversion and analysis 
and who would like to pl taking the lids off human 
souls in order to examine their works will welcome a 
novelette so old-schooled as 
Evening Bulletin, Phlledslohie, 


AN ATERICAN PEERESS. 


By % C. CHaTrieip-TayLor, author of “ With Bdge 


cols.” xamo, $:.00. 
ys isterestinge 


ime Bay Taylor's rian “and thorough is typical, irest 
LOST cammetan Tie TOLTECS. 


pr Ip ene od 
An tof 


ica, by CHARLES 
iH. 
Galleon.” 


’ ne 





Adveateres in Comes Algae 
eR Seevey, author of 
12M0, $1.00. 

“ This Crusoe-like tale is told in so straightforward 

9 fotihen in) one fo bak Pate pb of its truth, 


follows the 
anenee ogee Tae inedve iteret £, -#. 
with excitement.”— 


Oitte. Mew Bag cans 


poupotd. pt seb at the fries te the publ wim 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
CHICAGO, 
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The Clergyman of 
To-day 


is practically compelied to have an opinion 
upon economic and social questions. He 
is often obliged in the course of his duty 
to d the economic issues which are 
agitating society. 

The relations of capital and labor, the 
organization of charities, and other agencies 
for relieving poverty, the reform of prison 
systems, the ee question, social- 
ism—all these and many other social prob- 
lems are intimately connected with prac- 
tical Christianity. 

In the study of such questions, member- 
ship in a scientific society devoted to the 
promotion of political and social science is 
of aid. The American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science is one of the most 
important of such societies, 


Persons interested in the promotion of 
the political and social sciences are eligible 
for oe page The annual membership 
fee is $5.00. The publications of the Acade- 
my in the form of the ANNALS are sent to 
each member free of charge. 


A few of the publications of the Academy are: 


No. Price. 


110, 
109. 
106, C 


Federal Revenues and the Income Tax. 
Dr. Freperic C, Howe 
of Society toits Environment. 

Dr, Wittiam Draper Lewis 


ongress t 
BRADFORD, E8q......+:seecsscceeeeveees 


Peons of the South. Gero, K. Homes of 
Census Bureau . 


97 Taxation of Large Estates. R. T. Cou- 
Pr. 7 peter reece 
4 


BURN 
Use of Silver as Money in the U.S, Prof, 
A. B, Wooprorp of New York.......... 
Relation of Economic Study to Public and 
Private Charity. Prof. James Mavor 
of Toronto.... 
of Economic Conditions to the 
Causes of Crime. Hon. Carrot D. 
UMUES A ccDnaeeonpebinbiseigecnses cece 
Home Rule for our American Cities. Dr. 
Exuis P, GBRRHOLTZER.........+.0000+5 
Relation of the State to Education in Eng- 
land and America. President Isaac 
Suarpcess of Haverford College. ...... 
80. National and State Banks. Hon. Horace 
Wurre of New York Zvening Post 
ic Basis of Social 





. Lesrar F, Warp of Washington. 

in Switzerland. Hon, 
Wy PRULLABT OF BOTB io ces cscsvccccccccess 
Work at the Krupp Foundries. Dr, 

©, Preventive ‘Lecibiation in’ ihaasion ‘i: 
6 tive tion to 
Crime. Hon, C, H, Reve 


7s. A 


3 


eee eeereees 





Full list of publications and a sample copy 
of the ANNALS sent on application, 


“The Annals of the American Academy will prove 
oy bye eg) for those who wish to keep fully abreast 
ef the times.” Commercial Gasette, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“ The Annals of the American Academy contains 
able articles on vital subjects.”—ourna/, Boston 


“The publications of the American Academy of 
Political and Science are valuable additions to 
economic literature.”—Church Review, Delhi, N. Y. 


“The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science is doing a good work.""—Hagres, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

* publication of the Annals of the American 
Academy is one of the best ‘signs of the times,’ — 
Christian Patriot, Morristown, Tenn. 





Application for membership and all other 
communications should be addressed to 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL and SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
Station B., Philadelphia. 


. 





Three Important 
Historical Works. 


HITTELL’S MENTAL GROWTH OF MANKIND 
IN ANCIENT TIMES. From Savagism through 
Early Christianity. 4 vols. x12mo, in box, $6.00. 


TAINE’S MODERN REGIME. Vil. II. Trans- 
lated by John Durand. Completes M. Taine’s Ori- 
gins of Contemporary France, consisting of The 
Ancient Régime, The French Revolution (3 vols.), 
and The Modern Régime, vol. 1. Library Edition- 
$2.50 per volume. 


SYMONDS’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE RE- 
NAISSANCE IN ITALY. Taken from his larger 
work by Lt.-Col, Alfred Pearson. With Portrait. 
12mo, $1.75. 


A NEW BOOK BY JEROME. 
JOHN INGERFIELD, 


and Other Stories, being The Woman of the Saeter 

Silhouettes, te Patter, and The Lease 
the Cross-keys. ie title-story (half the book 
and the two that follow are in serious vein. Wi 
portrait of Jerome and illustrations. Small 16mo, 

cents. 

i BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 

NOVEL NOTES. (Stories Tragic and Comic.) 140 
Ills. $r.25. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 








WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
Apraast of the Times DICTIONARY 


: Successor of the 
“ Unabridged.’’ 

















. It an- 
swers all questions 
the his- 


concern 
nundietion, ©” hnd 
meaning of words. 


A Libraryin 
Itself, 1 also 
gives the often de- 
sired information 
concerning eminent persons ; facts concern- 
ing the countries, cities, towns, and nat- 
ural features of the globe; culars con- 
cerning noted fictitious persons and ce ; 
translation of foreign quotations. It is in- 
valuable in the home, office, study, and 
schoolroom. 


. <2 a 









Zhe Que Great Authority. 
Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U. 8. Supreme 
tes: “The International 
the perfection of dictionaries. I commend it to 
all as the one great standard authority.” 


Sold by All Booksellers. © 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Publishers. 
Springheld, Mass. | yreAcRTONAL 
DICTIONARY 


not bey cheap photo- 
oe 
("Send for free prospectus, | 





nts of ancient 
7 


Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, 


Dean of Rochester, said to be the greatest orator in 
all England, 


will lecture in America oe 
season. “=< 
lr. A. Conan Doyle, 
Author of *‘ The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” 
“The Refugees,”’ etc., has delivered so lectures 
the past season, meeting with great success 
— e public aye gy og will make = 
ext lecture tour beginning 
October, Address, 
J. B. POND, 


Everett House, N. Y. 














THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOM), 
accra sae 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of 
epee free. No tickets required. 





The Jewish Publication Society of America 


HAVE FUST ISSUED: 
Sabbath Hours. Thoughts. 
By LIEBMAN ADLER. 


A collection of fifty-four essays on moral 
and religious topics. With a portrait and 
a biographical sketch of the author. 
338 pp. $1.25. 
“ They are pervaded by a tranquil spirit, liarly 
characteristic of his mind and life. In simp e, cordial 
e, he has laid down in them the highest wis- 
living. They are wholly free from 
ish of polemics, are in no sense dogmatic, 
or clouded by mysticism. In a word, they are genu- 
inely popular.” —Biographical Sketch. 
“Rabbi Adler was a man of strong and fertile 


ales, sd his sermons are eminently readable.”-: 
Sunday School Times. 


The Society is the American publisher of the 


History of the Jews. 
By Pror. H. GRAETZ. 

From the earliest period to the present 
time. Condensed, under the author's di- 
rection, from the eleven-volume edition 
in the German, Complete in five vol- 
umes, Per vol., $3.00. 

ALREADY ISSUED: 

Vol, I.—From the earliest jod to the death of 
Simon the Maccabee (135 B. C. E.). 553 PP. 

Vol, II.—From the reign of Hyrcanus to the comple- 
tion of the Babylonian Talmud (500 C. E.). 656 pp. 

READY IN MARCH, 1804: 


Vol, III,—From the completion of the Babylonian 
Talmud to the banishment of the Jews from Eng. 
land (ago C. E.). 


OFFICE, 1015 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
P. O. Box 164. 


All publications for sale by the trade and at the 
Society's Office. 


Special Terms to Schools and Libraries. 
Send for Catalogue. 








Henryk Historical 
AND OTHER 

Sienkiewicz, Romances. 
THE GREAT | ; 

j One of the direct 

| amointea line of the 


| Kings of Story-Telling. 
Polish Novelist. | —740,a+y Worid. 


Pan Michael. 


A sequel to “ With Fire and Sword” and ‘ The 
Deluge.” (Just ready.) Translated by Jeremian 
Curtin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

This great historical romance completes the remark- 
able series of historical novels by Sienkiewicz, of 
which ** With Fire and Sword” and its sequel, ** [he 

luge,” have been so successful. Their publication 
has been received throughout the United States by 
readers and critics as an event in literature. Charles 

Dudley Warner in Harper's Magazine affirms tha: the 

great Polish author has, in the character of Zagloba, 

given to literature a new creation. 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 
THE DELUGE. 
Cloth, $3.00. 
WITHOUT DOGMA. 


Poland. Crown 8vo. 





2 vols. Crown 8vo, 


A Novel of Modern 
Cloth, $1.50. 


YANKO THE MUSICIAN 


And Other Stories, by Heanryx Sienkiewicz. Trans- 
lated by Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated by Edmund 
H, Garrett. 16mo, white and gold, $1.25. 

‘** The stories are deeply intellectual.” — Philadelphia 

Public aw 5 0 * The tale of Vanko has wonderful 

pathos," — Chicago A 


an Doe on Ex uisite in ‘.~ 
2% “ are 

‘ul interest."”— Boston Courier. “The simple 
story of the vs 


thouse man is a little masterpiece. 
New York Times. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 
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EUGENE FIELD’S 
NEW BOOK. 


The Holy Cross and Other 
Tales. 








Second Edition. 


With decorations by Louis J, RHEAD. 
Printed at the University Press on Eng- 
lish laid paper. 16mo. Deckled edges, 
$1.25 net. 


“In some of his more serious work, Mr. Field re- 
minds one of certain French writers of short stories 
—of Coppée frequently, and sometimes even of 
Maupassant. At its best his pathos is very touching 
—delicate as a flower, evanescent as a perfume.” 

— The Critic. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 


The Building of the City 


Beautiful. 
First edition, limited to 500 copies, $1.50. 

“ This book is an earnest, strong protest against 
the spirit of competition and gain that stamps this 
age. It abounds in beautiful passages; and while 
marred by an occasional straining after effect, as this 
writer’s work so often is, yet both as literature and as 
thought it must rank as the best thing that the poet of 
the Sierras has yet done.”"—Sax Francisco Call. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 


Prairie Songs. 
With designs by H. T. CARPENTER. 
Buckram, $1.25. 


“ These poems delight me, They havea note of 
their own. The wind sighs through them, the wild 
birds’ cry isin their music. They make me see and 
feel the very life of the prairie.’’"—Lovise CHANDLER 
MouLTon, 


Published by STONE & KIMBALL, 
CAMBRIDGE AND CHICAGO, 


16mo, 





“The first literary journal in America” 


The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE AND THE ARTS 
(Established 1881) 


ONE YEAR, $3. 
MONTHS, $1. 


SIX MONTHS, $1.50, FOUR 
SINGLE COPIES, IO CTS, 


Clubbing-list and Advertising Rates sent 
on application. Three samples for to cts. 


Handy Binder, $1. Critic one year, with binder, $3.50. 


The Critic Co. {}: f: Gnome President. 


289 Fourtu Ave., New York 


48th 
Annual Statement 


of the 
Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


Net Asserts, January 1, 1893, 
RECEIVED IN 1893. 


For Premiums, $4,623,200.08 
For Interest and Rents, 3,144,574.64 
Profit and Loss, . 8,358.82 

— $7,776,133-54 


$66,813,529.28 


$59,037,395-74 





DISBURSED IN 1893. 


For claims by 
death and ma- 
tured endow- 
ments, . . $3,970,458.56 
Surplus returned 
to policy-hold- 
ers, . . + 1,256,201.69 
Lapsed and Sur- 
rendered Pol- 
icies,, . . + 597,355.08 


Tora. To Poricy-HoLpers,$5,824,015.33 
Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertis- 
ing, Legal, Real Estate, 


and all other Expenses, . 770,158.09 
Wy fe Cw ES 293,156.27 
———— _ 6,887,329.69 





Bavance Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1893, $59,926,199-59 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, . . $37,669,494.86 
Loans upon Stocksand Bonds,. . . . 12,849.50 
Premium Notes on Policiesinforce,. . 1,351,625.27 
Cost of Real Estateowned bytheCom’y, 7,105,311-33 


Cost of United States and other Bonds, 12,423,628.55 





Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks, . . 380,960.25 
Cob in Dae a ee ee 973,999.00 
Cashin Office... 6 0 6 eee oe 3,813.39 
Bilis receivable, . . . +» + + + + + 990.67 
Agents’ Ledger Balances, ... . . 3,526.83 
$59,926,199.59 
App 
Interest due and accrued, $1,010,541.36 
Rents accrued, . +... +: 8,271.97 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost,. . 224,102.70 
Net deferred premiums,. . 194,289.69 
. —- $,437,203.02 
Gross Assets, December 31, 1893, $61, 363,404.61 


LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to re-in- 
sure all outstanding Poli- 


cies, net, Company’s 
standard, ..... $53,817,154.00 
All other liabilities, + 1,098,022.74 


$54,915,376.74 


Surpius by Company's Standard, . . $6,448,027.87 
Surp.us by State Reports will exceed 


Ratio of expenses of management to re- 
ceipts in 1893, . 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1893, 65,702 
ee Sey Leak ae $156,994,498.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 





74250,000,00 


34th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1893. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages. . 
Real Estate, includin 
the Equitable Build- 
ings and purchases 
under foreclosure of 


$22,808 ,916.74 


4 23,928,724.53 
United States Stocks, 
State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and other in- 
vestmentS..........+. 
Loans secured by Bonds 
and Stocks (Market 
value $9,449,241)...... 
Real Estate outside the 
State of New York, in- 
cluding purchases un- 
der foreclosure....... 
Cash in Bank and in 
transit (since received 
and invested)........ 
Interest and Rents due 
and accrued, Deferred 
Premiums and other 
BOGUT sc 0s ck cenees 


Total Assets Decem- 
ber 31, 1893.........$169,056,396.90 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per 
cent. Standard), and 
all other liabilities. ...$136,689,646.57 
Total Undivided Sur- 
plus (4 percent. Stand- 
ard), including Special 
Reserve of $2,500,000 
towards establishment 
of a 34 per cent, val- 
NS cs cde cenke kin 


89,253,593.42 


6,934.463.33 


14,396,857.64 


5,294,463.13 


61499,378.48 


32,366,750.33 
$169,056,396.90 
INCOME. 


DieO Gs. iss 6 aden st 
Interest, Rents, etc..... 


$35,537,369 59 
6 485,235.96 


$42,022,605.55 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and 
Matured Endowments 
Dividends, Surrender 
Values, Annuities and 
Discounted Endow- 





$10,761 402,80 


6,888,912.63 





Total Paid Policy=- 
Holders............. 
Commissions, Advertis- 
ing, Postage and Ex- 
GME, OS icctrccecete 
General Expenses, State, 
County and City 
WOOD 505 csicaSeneus 


$17,650,315.43 
4,615,745.29 


3,089,438,08 
_$25,355,498.80 











HENRY B. HYDE, President, 





. DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, V.-P, 
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STERLING 


WHITING MFG 


Silversmiths, 





BROADWAY & 18TH ST. 


NEW YORK. 


















CO. 


IS NEVER RAISED CONCERNING 
A GIFT BEARING OUR 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, AND OF BUT 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING ters FINE, 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


AND THE QUESTION 


“ig IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 


TRADE-MARK. 


Presented by 
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THE RECTORY, Philmont, N. Y., February 94, 1894. 
i. I. P. PRINK, 551 Peart St., N. Y. City. 


I am exceedingly pleased with the reflectors and gas 
fixtures which your firm have supplied for the church, guild 
hall, study and Rectory of this parish, They have given us 
complete satisfaction in every way, and I may add that be- 
fore placing the order with you for the gas fixtures I took 
care to compare your prices with those of other first class 
firms and found yours decidedly cheaper. 

I shall be glad to recommend your goods whenever I 
have the opportunity of doing so. 

Yours truly, 


ARTHUR LOWNDES, Rector. 
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Poets in Exile 
MR. AND MRS, PIATT AT QUEENSTOWN * 


Tue Priory at Queenstown is a gray and romantic house 
ust at the water's edge. A point of wooded cliffs screens 
it delightfully from the rough-and-tumble town, with its float- 
ing, sea-faring population—the dear Priory, that I shall not 
see again, or at least not with inmates so dear; for your pair 
of poets have been sent to represent the Stars and Stripes in 
Dublin. Because it is dear and lost, let me think it over in 
detail:— 

“ Ere the parting hour go by, 

Quick, thy tablets, Memory !” 
It was an ideal house for poets to dwell in. Built of gray 
stone, it had ivy-covered gables and dormer-windows in the 
sloping roof. An oriel, with a balcony above, stood out from 
the long,‘low house, In June, when I was there first, roses 
were over it, in riotous confusion of rose and yellow. Jes- 
samine was about the windows, and in the open greenhouse, 
that ran half the house’s length, was a bush of heliotrope 
covering all the wall and breathing a poignant sweetness, 
One window looked on the stone balcony that was the roof 
of the oriel. How often I have leant there, looking over the 
silver waters!. The room was delicious with the concentrated, 
sea-sweet air; and in that room, at night, I have heard sleepily 
the great ocean steamers pant in like grampuses, to their an- 
chorage over yonder. The Priory looks through the gates 
of the Atlantic, between the forts that are the latest outposts 
of British domination. Americans coming in, a little strange 
and homesick, caught sight, the first thing, of the American 
flag fluttering on the Priory lawn, It waved farewell to the 
homeward-bound, or to those sad exiles of ours who watch 
with streaming eyes till the soft Irish coast dips below the 
horizon, 

I used to meet carloadsof Americans on Sunday morning, 
taking flying excursions round about Queenstown, while the 
boat awaited the mails from Kingsbridge. Therefore, many 
who have not done their Ireland thoroughly will know some- 
thing of the delightful country where the Priory is situated, 
A the back of the house the trees climb a hill till they stand 
at the top, looking slender and tall as sugar-canes, Glorious 
were those woods in autumn, when the gray Priory stood 
framed in gold, and the gold trees looked over into the sea 
and of a calm day made a little golden mirage. In October, 
what calm days there were, what calm nights! We used to 
walk through the overhanging avenue of trees, that made in 
the immediate neighborhood of the Priory the darkest night 
I have ever known, and on to the open sea-road, where we 
would find a rocky seat, and gaze long away over the water, 
and find the time full of infinite peace and rich with sugges- 
tion, I remember how the stars made each a clear silver 
image of itself below, It seemed so wonderful to be reflected 
from so very far away. I made one of my poems on it. It 
began in this way:— 

“ A star’s track in the clear water, 
How many a million mile away ! 
The star a world is, vast and fair, 
Gold with eternal day. 
“ Farther than sight or sense can mark, 
Farther than any bird can a. 
Or homeless winds that after dark 
Sail with a lonely cry. 
“ Yet the true water lifts its glass, 
Burnished to silver, and 4 


Like a pale queen that none surpass, 
The oe ver sees its gold.” 


_ 


* Since this le was written, Mr. Piatt has been transferred fre m th - 
town tothe Dublin. e, co lates still—removed from the lester, RS pat 
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And so on. We used to be on the water, too, at all hours of 
the day and night. The four Piatt boys are young sea-dogs; 
and I remember the very first day I ever was there, a pitiless 
day of rain and wind, my amazement at seeing the boats out, 
each with its crew of one, and he, like a Flying Dutchman, 
seen mistily through the sheets of gray water. 

Yes, certainly it will be hard to leave the Priory these days, 
with ferns uncurling and primroses opening in sheltered cor- 
ners amid the moss. Queenstown was a lonely place for a 
man and woman of letters, who could not hope there for the 
society they were fitted to adorn, But nature did her best 
to atone. Many Americans know how lonely and lovely that 
great harbor is, with the little group of shipping at the Queens- 
town end, and all the sweep of the splendid natural harbor of 
refuge empty, save for an occasional pleasure-craft or fishing- 
boat, I suppose it would be good for us, in a material sense, 
if Queenstown were an Irish Liverpool; but one cannot help 
sighing devoutly, “ Heaven forbid!” ‘It used to be lovely 
to row out in the harbor at night, when the phosphorus fol- 
lowed and dripped from our oars; and there to see Queens: 
town on its many terraces, like another Hanging Garden, in 
which the Sultan was holding a Feast of Lanterns. Once, 
as we came in, a great barge slipped along in the shadows, 
Touched with the tender poetry of night, it might have been 
that barge upon which the deaf and dumb rowed Elaine 
down to Camelot. 

America has honored us and herself in representing her- 
self at Dublin by a poet and man-of-letters ‘like Mr, Piatt, 
As for Mrs, Piatt, well, I came to the conclusion before I 
had ever seen her, or knew who she was, that she is the finest 
woman poet America has produced, or can hope to produce 
for long. Comparisons are odious, yet I will venture to say 
that in England I place but one woman above her—namely, 
Christina Rossetti, the only English writing woman I know 
of whose poetry, I am sure, will live as a classic, Mrs, Piatt 
has been the first to write the poetry of maternity—-curious- 
ly, for it is such an old cry in the hearts of the women of the 
world, Mrs, Browning, indeed, wrote some mother-poems; 
but in her weakest and most hysterical vein. It remained 
for your American woman poet to be at once strong and sim- 
ple, tender and poignant, as becomes the most elementary and 
greatest of emotions. 

Inside the Priory one remembers that here is a little bit of 
America on Irish soil, Father and mother are intensely pa- 
triotic in their quiet way. .How quiet they are only one can 
realize who knows them in that. gentle companionship that 
seems at once pathetic and beautiful, The young people ex- 

ress their convictions more forcibly, It was so funny to drop 
into this American world, where our burning political ques- 
tions were as nothing, and the things being transacted over 
three thousand miles of water were burning questions of the 
hour, There are four boys and agirl. They have not been 
brought up to be “without a country.” The windows of 
the boys’ bedrooms are curtained with American flags, and 
the house is full of American trophies of one kind or 
another, The first day I ever sat at that hospitable board, 
I came near witnessing an international trouble, The British 
fleet, defiling out of harbor, saluted the flag of the Consulate. 
The youngster who should have dipped the Stars and Stripes 
for reply, protested. “Why should an American boy be 
disturbed at his dinner, to salute an old British man-o’- 
war, anyhow?” was his very Yankee question. He is a 
e~ young gentleman now, but keeps as American a 

eatt., 

With American books and journals, pictures and memen- 
toes, the house overflows. The old literature is here and 
the new, down to the very latest output of the Putnams, or 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. On the drawing-room wall, in a 
plain oak frame, draped with the American flag, hangs the 

archment certificate of the Society of the Cincinnati, with 
ts quaint and curious engravings about the margin, repre- 
senting the evacuation of the British army and navy, at the 
close of the American Revolution, and bearing the signature 
of George Washington, dated at Mount Vernon, May, 1784, 
in ink not the least faded. This certificate was issued to 
Mr, Piatt’s great-grandfather, who, after serving with great 
distinction through the “ war which gave independence to 
North America” (to quote the certificate itself), was killed in 
battle with the Indians, within the territory of the present 
State of Ohio, in 1791. They say George Washington wept 
on hearing his fate. A duplicate of this exceedingly inter- 
esting certificate is in the British Museum, A Parian bust 
of Garfield stands on a bracket near a fine engraving of 
George H. Boughton’s “ Sailing of the Mayflower.” On the 
dining-room walls hangs a rare old engraving representing 
the taking down of King George’s statue in New York, after 
the American Revolution. There is a copy there of Mar- 
shall’s engraved portrait of Gen, Grant, with smaller ones of 
Presidents Lincoln and Garfield; the former accompanied 
by a curious fly-leaf autograph out of one of Lincoln’s school- 
boy exercise-books, the lattér by a couple of framed letters 
from the murdered President to Mr. Piatt. Everywhere 
there are photographs of literary friends—Mr. Howells in 
many places and at many ages; Mr. T. B. Aldrich, hand- 
some and debonair; Mr. Stedman, and many others, Of Mr, 
Howells a very tender thought is cherished in the Piatt 
household, He is Mr. Piatt’s oldest friend, and together 
they published their first volume, “ Poems by Two Friends.” 
One Tecalls, on seeing these portraits, Mr. Howells’s charming 
reference in “ Their Wedding Journey ” to Mr. Piatt and his 
poem, “ The Morning Street” :— 

“ As they turned into one of the numerical streets to cross to 
Broadway, and found themselves in a yet deeper seclusion, Basil 
began to utter in a musing tone :— 

‘ A city against the world’s grey Prime, 
Lost in some desert, far from time, 
Where noiseless Ages gliding through 
Have only rifted sands and Epa 
Yet still a marble hand of man 

: tying on all the haunted plan; 
The passions of the human heart 
Beating the marble breast of Art,— 
Were not more lone to one who first 
as its giant silence burst, 
Than this strange quiet where the tide 
Of life cihenea on either side, 
H trembling, ready soon to beat 
With human waves the Morning Street.’ 

* How lovely !’ said Isabel ; ‘ Whose is it, Basil?’ ‘Ah! a poet's,’ 
answered her husband, ‘a man of whom we shall one day any of us 
be glad to say that we liked him before he was famous. What a 
nebulous sweetness the first lines have, and what a clear, cool light 
of day-break in the last !’” 

Both husband and wife have drawn new inspiration from 
their residence in Ireland. The storied ruins with which the 
South abounds, have, many of them, furnished poems to 
Mrs. Piatt, veg f She is fascinated, coming from the 
new West, by the Old World, so full of ruins and graves— 
fascinated, yet half repelled. That is the note of her Irish 
— Here it is with a sad half-gaiety, in a song toasky- 


“If this be all for which I’ve listened long, 
O spirit of the dew! 
You did not sing to Shelley such a song 
As Shelley sung to you. 


“Yet with this ruined Old World ‘for a rest, 
Worm-eaten through and through,— 
This waste of grave-dust stamped with crown and crest, 
What better could you do? 


“Ah me! but when the world and I were young, 
There was an apple-tree 
There was a voice came in the dawn and sung 
The buds awake—ah me! 
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“ Oh, Lark of Europe, downward fluttering near 
Like some spent leaf at best, 
You'd never sing again if you could hear 
My Blue-Bird of the West!” 


Mr, Piatt has also produced a book of Irish poetry. I 
doubt, however, that this poet of flaming Western forests, 
of gorgeous colors and illimitable horizons has learnt much 
from our green and misty land. The great charm of Mr. 
Piatt’s poetry is its large simplicity, a pioneer quality of un- 
trodden lands and unpolluted air. He has published a vol- 
ume with an Irish name, “ By the Holy Well, and Other 
Poems,” Mrs, Piatt’s Irish books have reached three—“An 
Irish Garland,” “ In Primrose Time” and “ An Irish Wild- 
Flower,” These American poets have made a new and fit 
audience over here. The critics were delighted with Mrs. 
Piatt’s note of fresh audacity—“ The Muse of the Amer- 
ican Girl,” as Zhe St. James's Gazette called her—as well as 
by those more precious things she possesses. 

Have you forgotten your poets, they are so long with us? 
Mrs. Piatt has all the American delicacy and transparency of 
color, and is a little woman, almost childishly slight in fig- 
ure. She has the prettiest wailing voice in the world. ‘The 
melancholy sweetness of her poetry is in it. Beside this 
melancholy of character and look, she has a delightful, spon- 
taneous humor, which many robust people mightenvy. One 
has no right to say in a newspaper how dearly she is loved 
by friends, If it were not too sacred I might say much, 
Mr, Piatt has borne the years of his exile well, At a little 
distance he looks quite as young as he must have looked in 
the days of the Civil War, when he was a young soldier. He 
has the American spareness and uprightness, which keep him 
looking young. I know no people who lead more entirely 
the ideal poet's life. Mr, Piatt has the most tender care for 
his wife’s poetry. If he had not, indeed, I wonder what 
would become of it, She only cares to write it, and once 
written would be rather relieved than otherwise to know it 
had disappeared, Scraps of waste paper, backs of envelopes, 
hold those precious scraps,written, heaven knows when, for the 
mistress of the Priory gives herself no airs of wanting silence 
and seclusion. He tried in vain to make her adopt my plan 
of a MS. book, I dare say, at the sight of such a thing the 
delicate and poignant thoughts would fly away. Heis the 
methodical one of the two, and keeps many records that 
some day will be valuable. A lovely thing about Mrs. Piatt 
is her extreme womanliness, She cares for the dainty and 
pretty things of life dearly, and is a living contradiction of 
the inked fingers and slipshod disarray that used to be the 
common idea of a woman-poet. 

I remember another poem of hers, showing with what ten- 
derness she regards America. I cannot now find it. It 
must be in that solitary one of her volumes I do not possess, 
“An Irish Garland.” It is about that gay and charming 
crowd of American ladies one sees praeal the tender when 
one takes the Sunday morning trip out to the big Cunarder 
lying at the mouth of the harbor. But she has an infinite 
number of such strains. 

One remembers now that the last time Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration came into power, the Cork people, fearing Mr. 
Piatt’s recall, addressed a petition to the President asking 
that he should be left to represent the United States as long 
as possible. It was signed by citizens of all classes of opin- 
ions, by members of Parliament, and by him we mourn so 
bitterly, the late Charles Stewart Parnell. I am glad the 
Cork people appreciated Mr, Piatt as a man of affairs, yet 
at Queenstown needs be husband and wife were isolated 
from their intellectual equals. In London they are greatl 
esteemed and appreciated. In Ireland they had to visit 
Aubrey de Vere in the next county for the nearest literary 
personality of repute, or to come to Dublin when they want- 
ed a little intellectual society. 

One thing especially must make it bitter for them to say 
good-bye to Queenstown. In Clonmel Parish Churchyard, 
not far from the Priory, lies their second youngest boy, who 
was drowned in Queenstown Harbor, just below the town, in 
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1884, a tragedy which evoked the deepest sympathy. Read- 
ers of Mrs, Piatt’s poetry will remember her poem about 
Charles Wolfe’s grave. The golden-haired child who kept 
repeating “ Not a drum was heard ” is now the poet’s neigh- 
bor in Clonmel Parish Churchyard. How often I have seen 
husband and wife going on their pathetic pilgrimage to that 
poor little grave. No wonder it, and another grave far away 
in Ohio, blot out for the poor mother some of the world’s 
sunshine. Yet she loves the cruel, beautiful, mysterious sea, 
“ There shall be no more sea™ is no hopeful promise to her. 
She cried out against it in perhaps the most beautiful poem 
she ever wrote, which, unhappily, I cannot quote from mem- 
ory, except a solitary verse:— 
“ Never to lift faint eyes in love with sleep 
Across the spiritual dawn, and see 
Some lonesome water-bird standing knee-deep 

In dusk and sand, how bitter it would be!” 

By-the-bye, Longfellow seems another person greatly be- 
loved in the Piatt household. In the study, a pleasant room, 
with a glass door opening on the greenhouse, and a latticed 
book-case sunk in the wall at one side, hangs a proof-en- 
graving of Longfellow in his study, flanked by framed letters 
of his to Mr, Piatt set between sheets of glass, so that one 
can read each side of the sheet. Another literary relic is a 
letter of Mrs. Browning’s describing the agony of toothache 
and a visit to the dentist; and there is also a framed por- 
trait of Christina Rossetti in girlhood. From the book- 
shelves behind those brass lattices I learned much of the 
American literature. I had known a good deal before, but 
there I first learned to appreciate Sarah Orne Jewett, and 
there I first read a poem I love intensely, Mr. H. C. Bun- 
ner’s “ Way to Arcady.” 

I find I have said nothing about the delightful Priory 
garden, which, with its walls deep as those of a fortified town, 
skirts the sea, A garden of fruit and roses it is, with apple 
and gooseberry trees among the cabbages, and pansies and 
hollyhocks making a border. The last time I was there in 
autumn, the lawn was full of bushes in bloom, of hydrangeas 
pinky-blue and lavender, rose and white. That was a lovely 
autumn till late October. We were out on the lawn all the 
evening, if we were not sitting in the boat, dangling our heels 
above the water. At this most delightful of hours, Queens- 
town was out of sight, There was no light save from the 
distant ships or the fishing village of Aghada over the water. 
Sounds came tempered by distance, The nonsense-songs 
of the sailors, as they raised the anchor, brought tears to one’s 
eyes, so mystical and sweet seemed the voices over the water. 
I know not what dreams, what poetry, hang round my mem- 
ory of that dear, gray house by the sea, Tothink of it empty 
is like a human loneliness, I was always exquisitely happy 
there, not with a rude, jolly happiness, but something tender 
and strange. I remember that I wrote this poem about it, 
to say some of my thoughts, long ago :— 

“ A land’s length away, there’s a house old and gray, 
The house that we love, heart ; the dear house we love, 
With the woods over it, and the sea at its feet, 
And it’s O for the wings, for the wings of a dove! 


“ There’s a moon low and high in the sea and the sky, 
And a heron o’er late going home to his mate, 
And the sails of a boat, like a white bird afloat, 
Stealing out in the dusk from the low water gate. 


“ And it’s O to be there, where the moonlight is fair, 
Where the sea-pink’s asleep and the clover is deep, 
Sitting there on the ledge by the green water's edge, 
With no trouble to think of, and nothing to weep! 


“ We can go, you and I, as a fond dove can fly, 
With the wings of a dove on the wings of our love, 
And behold each dear face in the well-desired place, 
With a moment by each as a spirit might move. 


“ And they scarcely will know when we come or we go; 
3 Unless one should be stirred to a thought or a word 
Of us, lonely and far; O, as far as that star ! 
Longing here in the dusk for the wings of a bird.” 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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Literature 
‘¢The Sacred English Drama "’ 
By Katharine Lee Bates. Macmillan & Co, 


As A RULE, writers upon the religious drama of the Mid- 
dle Ages ascribe its origin solely to the dramatic liturgy of 
the Church, and Miss Bates is no exception to the rule, In 
this matter, as in some others, she has followed her predeces- 
sors without question. Her book, therefore, seems to be inten- 
ded for the general reader rather than for scholars. In reality 
there were two fountain-heads of the sacred plays of the 
Church; one was its religious ceremonies, and the other the 
ancient drama of Greece and Rome. The earliest Christian 
play, probably, was Xproros IIacywv, which long was 
thought due tothe authorship of S. Gregory Nazienzen, Dr, 
Brambs has proved that its present form is centuries later, 
whatever may have been the date of its earlier one, This 
drama drew copiously from the passion-plays of pre- 
Christian Greece, from the “ Prometheus Bound” of Aés- 
chylus, and from the “ Bacche” of Euripides. D’Ancona 
(“Origini del Teatro in Italia”) gives reasons enough 
for our faith that the Latin theatre never entirely sonal 
the old Italian gradually merged into the Christian, In 
vain the Church fulminated against the theatre. In the 
tenth century, Hroswitha, a holy nun of Gandersheim 
Convent, read Terence in her cell, and set about Christian- 
izing him. Her Latin plays amuse us by their naivetd, 
but, as for the rest, they are dry. The earliest play in the 
vernacular coming down to us was, if we may believe Mon- 
marque and Michel, “The Mystery of the Wise and the 
Foolish Virgins,” Perhaps this was the very play that drove 
the Landgrave Frederic insane with horror, Reading it by 
the electric light of the present day, we are not stirred. But 
the evolution of the human nervous system since the elev- 
enth century has been considerable, The dancing mania 
would not now be possible, nor the furor for crusades, 

In the twelfth century they began, by way of object-teach- 
ing, to overload the ritual of the Church, By the thirteenth 
century these dramatic enrichments of the liturgy became so 
considerable, that of their own weight they broke off the 
mass and choir offices, and moved from altar and stalls down 
to nave and aisle, then out to the west front of the church, 
and from there to the churchyard, whence they finally passed 
into the care of secular societies, the puys, confraternities and 
craft-gilds. In Italy the development of the sacred represen- 
tations may be traced through a brilliant history covering the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Out a this 
something remains, especially Punch and Judy. In Spain 
the evolution of the religious drama resulted in the Aufos 
Sacramentales of Calderon and others, In Germany the Pas- 
sion-Play of Ober Ammergau is the last survival of the me- 
dieval mystery-play. But Goethe's “ Faust” and the modern 
theatre arose out of medistval drama, In England the record 
is too voluminous to be given here. Byron’s “Cain” is not 
a success; “Samson Agonistes” is, perhaps, impossible as a 
play, and we are glad that Milton did not follow his first in- 
tention of putting “ Paradise Lost” in the form of a medi- 
zeval mystery-play. The mystery came to its fullest flower 
in France, in the thirteenth century. Thence it passed over 
into England, and was received with enthusiasm. Miss Bates 
mentions the following cycles of plays still extant, complete 
or in part:—York, Chester, Towneley, Coventry, Newcastle, 
Norfolk, Norwich, Digby, Dublin and Cornwall, The Lon- 
don, Worcester and Beverly cycles are not known.to have 
a single play in existence, Following somewhat the method 
of Petit de Julleville, in his “ Les Mystéres,” the author aims 
to give a general survey of the subject, but no survey can 
be satisfactory and vividly reconstructive till one has the 
clue to the growth and variations of the plays. This clue 
was accurately indicated, we think, by Mr. Charles David- 
son, in his Yale thesis published last year, It is to be found 

in the metrical forms, With this clue we can utilize the 
work of D’Ancona, Du Meril, Petit de Julleville, Klein, Hase, 
Froning, Jusserand, and the rest. The English miracle- 
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plays as we now have them are like a bramble-thicket of some 
two centuries’ growth. They were produced at various sorts 
of occasions, Corpus Christi day, royal progress, receptions 
of ambassadors, gild holidays, etc., and in churches, town- 
halls, churchyards, on two-story wagons called pageants, and, 
in Cornwall at least, in open amphitheatres, with benches of 
sod, a great stone circle, like Stonehenge, surrounding them. 
These Tast representations recall the more ancient form of 
the Dionysiac dramas of Hellas. 

The pageant in England was a two-story timber structure 
put on wheels, The first story served as a dressing-room, 
the upper asa stage. In France the pageant was three stories 
high. The topmost was reserved for God, who was repre- 
sented as an old man with a gilded wig; below were paradise 
and the angels, and, on the lowest story, was the stage of this 
earth, with the mouth of hell opening handily. Some of the 
French plays were enacted in the churchyard, especially the 

tesque and ghastly “ Dance of Death”; others required a 
eld of several acres. We could wish that the author had 
devoted more space to the stage-properties of these theatres, 
and to the appearance of the scenes, The literary side of 
these plays interests only the specialist, and for him it is an 
acquired taste, The student of religious thought will find 
food for reflection when he compares the old poem of “ The 
Harrowing of Hell” with the York miracle-play of the same 
name, and then turns back to the Apocryphal Gospels. 
Toil and acumen will yield much .to the student of social 
life and history, who scientifically scrutinizes this chief litera- 
ture of the fourteenth and fifteenth English centuries. One 
quality did these plays possess that suits the mental palate 
of our days—they were relentlessly realistic. We read them; 
and—like the vivid motley of colors in a carnival scene, with 
curious convolutions of a morris-dance, while overhead is 
booming a great tocsin of doom to a society, desperate at 
the conviction of its inevitable predestination to hell— 
the weird past comes up: before our eyes. Of something 
like this Miss Bates’s book~is a faint suggestion. At any 
rate, in her chapter on the dramatic values of miracle-plays, 
she almost has this Begriff. If the reader also wishes to re- 
construct in his imagination one of these mysteries, let him 
read, with Miss Bates’s book, the early chapters of Hugo’s 
“ Notre Dame” and a miracle-play from Mr. Pollard’s col- 
lection or some other accessible book, Then, with a course 
in Dodsley’s Old Plays, he will see how Shakespeare came 
to be. We hope that Miss Bates’s book will arouse a gen- 
eral interest in the historical study of the drama, 





*¢ The Religious Forces of the United States’’ 

By H. K. Carroll, LL.D, New York; Christian Literature Co. 

THIS IS THE FIRST volume of the American Church His- 
tory Series, and serves as an introduction to the denomina- 
tional histories that are about to be published in this collec- 
tion under the auspices of the American Society of Church 
ea Among the general editors we find such men as 
Prof, Fisher of Yale and the late Rev, Dr, Philip Schaff— 
names that serve as guarantees for the excellence of the series, 
The initial volume is by Mr. H. K. Carroll, who had charge of 
the division of churches in the late census, At the expense 
of the Government, great pains were taken to get an accurate 
list of the religious organizations of the United States, the 
number of members of each congregation, and the value of 
the property, such as churches, Caltegin tothem, From 
the mass of statistics thus compiled, Mr. Carroll has written 
the present volume, which is merely a conversion of these 
ee facts into more readable matter. The plan of the 
book is not philosophical, but encyclopsedic, the religious de- 
nominations being described alphabetically. 

What the author has given does not correspond exactly 
with the title. The intense aversion that Matthew Arnold 
had for mere numbets was a just one, for were we to judge 
the forces in society by statistics only, we should go far astray. 
Much less can the religious forces of a state be estimated 
from the number of those adhering to the various forms of 
worship. For many that belong to congregations are atheists, 
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and should only negatively be considered as elements in the 
religious forces of a country. On the.other hand, many be- 
lieve in the doctrines but do not care to join the congrega- 
tion, and these, from the very method adopted by Mr. Car- 
roll, are not counted in this volume, Thus the force of the 
ideas expounded by Prof. Felix Adler should not be estimated 
by the membership of the Society for Ethical Culture, for 
many hold these views without feeling the necessity of join- 
ing the Society. Then, the power of the tenets held by a 
strongly centralized organization is greater than that of those 
advocated by a larger but more loosely organized religious 
body. Thus, the power of the Catholic Church in the United 
States is greater than the number of its adherents would 
seem to indicate, Again, religions lacking organization, such 
as deism or pantheism, are not represented in this volume. 
This omission, although unavoidable, is a serious one, 
as we should like to know whether these looser, philosophi- 
cal religions are gaining ground more rapidly than such 
formal religions as Christianity and Judaism. Recently, Mr. 
William Morris contended that many are members of re- 
ligious organizations for purely social reasons, and that a 
majority of cultivated men dare not “openly express their 
opinions, and are contented with letting society in general feel 
happy in believing that they subscribe to the general grimace 
of religion that has taken the place of real belief.” To the 
reviewer there seems to be considerable truth in this conten- 
tion, and he consequently thinks that this book portrays in- 
adequately the religious forces of the United States. The 
work must be undertaken in a thoroughly philosophical 
spirit, and when this is done, Mr. Carroll’s book will furnish 
some valuable data, 





** Ships that Pass in the Night’’ 
By Beatrice Harraden, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


LIFE HAS ALWAYS been made of disenchantment, and hap- 
piness has ever been the tenor of its song. Mankind has 
gathered wisdom on its pilgrimage through the ages, but has. 
failed to give itself the credit therefor that is its due, Find- 
ing that happiness in this world is a phantom, it evolved for 
itself, in ages past, a system that promised unalloyed bliss 
in another life. But, its experience having taught it to ex- 
pect disappointment, it prudently associated with this expec- 
tation of eternal blessedness the pleasing possibility of ever- 
lasting fire. Then, discontented with what it had done, it 
invented the liberal system, which insures salvation to all, 
A competition in which everyone is assured of a prize being, 
however, uninteresting, humanity has begun to give up its. 
time-honored tenets, and has turned to the philosophy of 
disenchantment, the creed of the Nothingness of Everything, 
as the great secret of happiness, It has grown cynical and 
pessimistic, wearily worldly-wise. And each human soul 
struggles alone in the mire of the unknowable, assuring itself 
that life ends all, yet hoping for what has never been revealed. 
The loneliness of individual inner life among the teeming. 
millions that people the earth is pitiable. A few there are 
who find the mate that makes life complete, and then the 
question of the future is forgotten till death doth them part, 
for they have found happiness. Others struggle on, alone, 
through the darkness, and meet and hold converse as “ Ships 
that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing.” 
Ofttimes their course is the same, and they are bound for the 
same unknown haven, They sail together for many a mile, 
and then—“ Only a look, a voice, then darkness again and a 
silence "—and loneliness intensified by the sense of what has. 
been lost, 

This weary truth is the key-note of this story of mental 
suffering and physical pain, of the torture of lives from which 
has been removed even the power to be up and doing. 
Some ask for so much, and strive and attain it; others would 
be contented with a little health, that they might work and 
complete what they had begun. And even in this invalid 
world of their own, i are alone, unpitied and without help, 
but for an occasional ship that passes in the night. 
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There is humor in this story and wit and divine pity. It 
depicts suffering and the futility of hope. For over it all 
hangs the hand of blind fate, holding the wheel and chang- 
ing the course without the possibility of revolt. Modern it 
is from first to last, and even at death the physician alone 
appears, There is a doubter, one who is struggling with the 
angel of death, but his present misery is sufficient unto him, 
and the thought of an hereafter occurs only as a passing 
speculation. As long as life is, death is not, and life lasts 
through health to sickness, and into the last agony. We 
are so busy living, we have no time to give to death, and 
when we are forced to give up the struggle, and lie quiet- 
ly down, our aspirations and our hopes, our regrets and our 
fears return to the path that has been trodden, and we look 
backward, not before us, with longing and regret. 

The originality of this short novel, and its bold treatment 
of life, fascinate the reader. It makes mere incidents of oc- 
currences that would furnish material for many an interest- 
ing novel ; it looks en passant on many a comedy and many 
a drama of love and folly and despair, and touches the chords, 
from first to last, as they are heard in their dissonance by the 
soul of the modern child of man, The “ Disagreeable Man” 
of this story has passed through the four stages of incurable 
disease :—" A great deal of caring and grieving, phase one ; 
still more caring and grieving, phase two; less caring and 
grieving, phase three; no further feeling whatsoever, phase 
four.” Gruff and unsociable, refraining from suicide for his 
aged mother’s sake, this man, who has been forced by sick- 
ness to give up every ambition, every hope, becomes the 
friend and the good angel of the girl who has been struck 
down in the midst of her work, and who learns at the Swiss 
health-resort that man cannot live by the intellect alone. 
Then—when it seems that ‘tout est pour le mieux dans ce 
meilleur des mondes,—“ darkness again and a silence,” 

The character-sketches are capital and diversified, and the 
conversations are touched with a malicious wit that redeems 
the sombreness of the tale, and makes the book pleasant 
reading even for those who turn to literature for entertain- 
ment, and not for new glimpses of the miseries of life. 





** Leonidas Polk’’ 
Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General. By William M. Polk, M.D., 
LL.D. 2 Vols. Longmans, Greex & Co. 

WHATEVER ONE may think of Peter drawing the sword to 
slash off ears, or of Zwinglius bearing the halberd in battle, 
or of the diocesan bishop mounting the horse and drawing 
the sabre, he must award to the author of the excellent biog- 
raphy here given the praise of a noble purpose and of good 
literary workmanship. Whatever opinion one may hold as 
tothe defunct Confederacy or the Confederates, this is a 
good story of the life and work of a typical American, It is 
not only in Yankee Land that one finds men able to teach, 
preach, build or fight, but in that part of the United States 
which used to be Dixie’s Land, and among the descendants 
of that noble Scotch-Irish nationality that has so enriched 
our commonwealth, the typical all-round American can be 
found, Leonidas Polk was descended from men who in the old 
country of granite, heather, mist, banks and braes had been 
named Pollock. As early as 1659, Robert Pollock, a Scots- 
man sailing from Londonderry, Ireland, with his wife and 
family, came to the American plantations. The picture 
here given of the patriotic and military prowess of Thomas 
and William Polk in the Revolution is a real contribution to 
American history, Son of the Revolutionary hero, William 
Polk, by his second marriage, Leonidas Polk was born on 
the tenth of April, 1806. At West Point; the gay and im- 
pulsive boy was “converted,” and under Chaplain MclIl- 
vaine’s preaching and young Polk’s zeal, something like a re- 
vival broke out in the national military school, Educated 
at the Alexandria Seminary—later the alma mater of Phillips 
Brooks—he then travelled through Europe, and on returning 
was appointed, after some life in a P apsagts parish, Mission- 
Bishop of the Southwest. e was an educator, and 
laid the foundations of the University of the South,at Sewanee, 
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Tenn, With the portraits in the book are given handsome 
illustrations of St. John’s Church, which he served, and of 
the University buildings, which are evidently to be magnifi- 
cent when completed, and are already beautiful, 

In his political opinions he was a sectionalist, almost a fire- 
eater, a true disciple of John C, Calhoun and of the Hart- 
ford Conventioners. Much space is given to discussing the 
reasons why he yielded to the call to join the Confederate 
army. Volume second gives the military history of the fight- 
ing Bishop, his connection with Gen, Pillow, and his strong 
faith in Gen. Johnson, despite the latter’s military failures 
and disasters, Gen. Polk was never tormented by doubts as 
to the propriety of his course. Having once made up his 
mind, he was not the man to look back. Throughout his 
military career he was the same Christian gentleman that he 
had been in private life—pure, zealous and able. There are 
interesting accounts of battles and campaigns, and, besides 
the finely drawn and beautifully printed plans and maps, the 
record seems to have been made with careful attention to 
the discussions of recent years by experts and participants 
on both sides. While standing on the parapet, just before 
the battle of Kenesaw Mountain, he was struck by a cannon- 
ball and instantly killed, dying at the age of fifty-eight. 
Through all the labors, the alarms, the vigils and the dangers 
that soldiers know, amid all the allurements of the “ big wars 
that make ambition virtue,” his firm gpirit never wavered in 
its devotion to the Christian work, and his dearest wish was 
to return to that chosen field as the shepherd of a Christian 
flock, There is deep pathos in the contrast of the portrait 
representing the bishop, in his robes in time of peace, and the 
general amid the toils of the campaign. In the former, 
rather than in the latter, the strength of self-dependence and 
the fire of ambition seem to live and burn, while in the latter 
there seems to be deep sadness; and, unless our imagination 
leads us astray, a fixed presentiment of disaster. The editor 
of Dr, Polk’s manuscript, Mr. E, E, Treffry, has done his 
work well, for, besides tasteful and appropriate arrangement 
of the chapters and page headings, there is an index of over 
sixty pages, for which the student should be grateful, 





‘* Pan Michael ’’ 

An Historical Novel of Poland, the Ukraine and Turkey. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz ;- Translated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin, 
Little, Brown & Co, 

“Pan MicHatt” closes the trilogy which began with the 
most powerful romance that it has been our lot to read these 
many days—“ With Fire and Sword,” The story of Pan 
Michael ends with this sentence :—‘ Here ends this series 
of books written in the course of a number of years, and 
with no little toil, for the strengthening of hearts,” The 
three taken together form 4 monumental work of historical fic- 
tion, The times and the men that they deal with are epical, 
the tone of narration is heroic, at places even exalted. We 
feel that we are walking the ground with Homeric hero 
with Titans and with demi-gods, The dry-plate fiction an 
the psychological novel that have been in vogue of late are 
good in themselves—let us not rob Peter to pay Paul,—but 
these novels of action and event are also good, and, after a 
surfeit of subjective and introspective stories, stimulating to 
mental power and manliness. The reader cannot fail to 
perceive that Sienkiewicz is inspired and inspiring with a 
living moral power. He holds up before the Poles the 
grandeur of their past, the days and men of their most glori- 
ous epoch, as if his object were to arouse their patriotism 
and national pride. His pathway is close along the high- 
way of history; only some of the characters are his crea- 
tions, We may as well say just here that, if the epoch of 
theze stories is epical,it is a fierce and terrible one, so that these 
are not exactly boudoir brochures or petit mattre“ preciousness- 
es”; they reek throughout with sweat and blood, The awful 
tortures and death to which they put the traitor Azya,as related 
in “Pan Michael,” is an account almost intolerable in its 
ferocity, On the other hand, there is a vivid picturesque- 
ness, as in the account of the solemn vow taken at High 
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Mass in the Cathedral of Kamenyetz, by Michael and Ket- 
ling. There are also passages of delightful humor, and 
these occur as often as Zagloba walks across the stage. Pa- 
thos, too, is not wanting in the story of Basia’s flight, and of 
Pan Adam’s despair, so that we must grant that Sienkiewicz 
is a master of literary form. 

The period of the history of the Commonwealth of Poland 
treated in this trilogy extends from 1648 to the election of 
Sobieski to the throne of Poland as Yan III. After Sobies- 
ki’s reign, Poland ceased to be more than a negative factor 
in European politics, Her epical age had come to an end, 
In the description of the Diet that we read in “ Pan Michael,” 
we are shown the chief causes of the failure of Poland to 
maintain her place among the nations of the Continent. Her 
people did not lack prowess and courage and sublime devo- 
tion to their country, bys the jealous intrigues of the nobles, 
in their struggle for the Kingship, lost the Pole his political 
independence, The Commonwealth was too weak an or- 
ganization for their early stage of political development. Of 
the three stories of the series, “‘ Pan Michael” is the weak- 
est, and yet it remains a notable novel. It has not the rush 
and movement of “ With Fire and Sword,” nor the mass and 
grandeur of “ The Deluge.” There is too much dialogue, 
and too little event, for it to compare well with the other 
stories in point of interest, yet the others are not complete 
without it, The character of Pan Michael, “the little 
knight,” himself, is an admirable conception, and finely de- 
veloped. He is chivalrous, manly, tender and terrible, but 
a little unreal—unreal, we mean, as Saint-Louis in Joinville’s 
always delightful Chronicle, or as Sir Galahad in the Arthur- 
ian legend, Still, it is a knightly ideal which is not without 
its value in these days of low spiritual standards and moral 
scepticism, and we close the book with a sigh of regret at 
the brave death of the devout little human tiger. 





‘‘Our Great West’’ 
By Julian Ralph. Harper & Bros. 

Mr. Rapu’s book could not be more justly described 
than by the phrase which he himself uses on the title-page,— 
“a study of the present conditions and future possibilities 
of the new commonwealths and capitals of the United States,” 
He travelled over the Northwest from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific, carefully studying the varying characteristics of the 
civilizations he found, and of the country surrounding them, 
contrasting and comparing their resources and prospects, 
and recording in all sincerity the life of this vast, changing, 
breathless section, just as he found it, His object appar- 
ently was truth first of all, and in the pursuit of it he has not 
found it necessary to conceal his delight in the power and 
beauty of this resistless young athlete, ‘The West constantly 
surprises him, as he readily admits, but his attitude towards 
the country he describes, and the people who have made it, 
is never one of patronage; he is generous and sympathetic, 
and he understands the life he writes of, and the conditions 
which have made it what it is, Hedoes not attempt to be 
vividly picturesque; on the contrary, his style is straight- 
forward and business-like, but it is often more effective than 
if it were ornate, and it is always logical and convincing, 
The book is very far from being a mere guide-book; it is 
too thorough a study of this changing civilization for that. 
But it presents many of the most valuable features of the 
guide-book, together with an interesting picture of the peo- 
ple and their hopes and aspirations, It shows us, shrewdly 
enough, the forces which have built up the great West, the 
keen foresight, the energy and enthusiasm which have made 
it what it is: it shows us, too, the wild, rude, daring life of 
the pioneers, the dauntless determination of the settlers 
who followed them, and the intellectual grasp of the com- 
munities which have succeeded these chaotic beginnings, 
It deals chiefly, however, with the present conditions, and, 
as Mr, Ralph says in his preface, “in place of a work upon 
the once wild West, the reader will find a series of chapters 
upon a noble group of commonwealths under complete gov- 
ernment, well administered.” 
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Though the work contains a large mass of detail, it is done 
on broad lines, and impresses one as an open-minded and 
just view, It is most valuable in its outlook upon the fu- 
ture, not only in direct suggestion and prediction, but in 
the inferences to be drawn from the accurate array of facts 
in regard to conditions and resources. Mr. Ralph hardly 
touches upon politics, confining himself chiefly to the agri- 
cultural, commercial and social aspects of the country. His 
aim is to discover the forces which will shape the destiny 
of a given section, which will govern the development of in- 
dustries and the growth of population, which should be con- 
trolled or spurred to avoid disaster or to assist prosperity. 
It would be great praise to say that he has succeeded in this; 
the future alone can judge of his wisdom. But the conclu- 
sions seem to be logically drawn from the premises, and the 
book has an atmosphere of fairness about it that leads one 
to put faith in its statements. Mr. Ralph’s tone is decidedly 
optimistic, and the disagreeable phases of life in the West 
seem to have made little impression upon him. He was not 
looking, however, for the ant-hills, but for the mountains, 

The book opens with two papers on Chicago, and though 
these are interesting and contain more humor than the rest, 
they are also more superficial. The observations are true, 
but they are not profound, nor do they give a satisfactory, 
an imaginative explanation of the city’s existence and 
growth, ‘The author is at his weakest in the opening paper, 
which is followed by a tribute to the women of Chicago. 
This is so frank and whole-hearted, so appreciative of the 
remarkable influence wielded by the “gentle side” of the 
city, that it compensates in a measure for the inadequacy of 
the first. ‘‘ To discover that there is a well-spring of repose 
in Chicago,” he says, “requires a longer acquaintance than 
to note the need of it. There is such a reservoir there. It 
is in the souls, the spirit of the women, and it is as notable a 
feature of the Chicago homes as of those of any American 
city.” From their social qualities, their hospitality and de- 
mocracy, their interest in art and literature, and their versa- 
tility, he passes to their literary and philanthropic clubs, and 
discusses the reforms they have inaugurated and pushed to 
success, In the chapters following this, Mr. Ralph is stili 
happier. That upon Lake Superior, “ Brother to the Sea,” 
as the Indians called it, gives an inspiring picture of its ma- 
jestic beauty. He writes with enthusiasm of the great cities 
arising on its shores, and points out the need of larger canals 
to connect these Western ports withthe Atlantic, But his 
greatest enthusiasm is aroused by the twin cities in Minne- 
sota, He cannot decide between them. “ Minneapolis has 
done wondrous work for the future; St, Paul has done 
more for present improvement than any other city in the 
West that I have seen.” 

In studying the life of the newly-admitted States, he has a 
more complicated problem, with which he deals in a careful 
and able manner. His views in.regard to the resources of 
different sections, and the possibility of developing them, are 
extremely valuable to anyone who has business interests in 
that part of the country, The question of irrigation is re- 
peatedly taken up, and the difficulties and benefits attending it 
faithfully presented, The most interesting parts of the nar- 
rative, however, are the descriptions, which crop out here 
and there, of that roving life of the plains, only a few ves- 
tiges of which still remain, The relentless march of civili- 
zation has stamped out the more gay and picturesque phases. 
of Western life, but the trail of the cowboy is not yet entirely 
lost. Mr, Ralph says, however, that this flaunting, extravagant, 
charming creature, with his Bret Harte code of honor, is fast 
disappearing. “There is not an intelligent cowman,” he is 
assured, “ who does not know that the business is doomed in 
Wyoming, and that the last free-roving herds must move on.” 
“Already,” he writes later, “ his breed seems to have deterio- 
rated, and his ranks are filling with men who ‘work for 
wages’ rather than for love of the free life and bold com- 
panionship that once tempted men into that calling.” The 

orgeous Cheyenne saddles are no longer common among 
them, the Mexican sombrero is not indispensable, and the 
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cowboy’s territory has been invaded by too many towns 
which forbid the wearing of side-arms, The free, buoyant, 
devil-may-care life of the mining-camps is also rapidly becom- 
ing a thing of the past, and in its place the author finds or- 
derly towns, where the Vigilantes are no longer necessary. 
Agriculture is outstripping mining as the leading industry of 
many of those States that are rich in the precious metals, 

From a political standpoint, Mr. Ralph’s most valuable 
observations are upon the constitution of Wyoming, the gov- 
ernment of the Mormon Church, and the management of 
municipalities in the West. The chapter on the latter sub- 
ject, especially, contains many hints that are worthy of care- 
ful consideration. Of the Church of Latter-day Saints he says 
that there “ never was a political organization so thoroughly 
managed. * * * It is the most complete and perfect 
human machine ‘(if it is human, which the leaders deny), 
and Tammany Hall has not reached the primer of the science 
it illustrates,” In regard to Wyoming, he points out with 
much enthusiasm the merits of its eminently modern Consti- 
tution. He considers that it wisely settles many problems 
which have been bothering the Eastern States and will long 
continue to trouble their repose. The woman-suffrage ques- 
tion is one of the difficulties which he evidently thinks satis- 
factorily settled, though he hedges sufficiently to notice that 
the conditions in Wyoming are different from those in New 
York. He does not discuss the political and social influence 
of “this recognition of woman’s equality to man,” but he 
does show in an interesting way the superficial aspects of the 
question, and the keen interest in politics which it develops 
in women. 

Mr. Ralph’s style is by no means faultless, and in his Eng- 
lish the trail of the journalist is now and then too conspicu- 
ous. But he is quick, terse and decided, and what he wishes 
to say he expresses in a direct and lucid manner, The book 
is well printed and tolerably well illustrated. It supplies a 
need, for no one else has covered this ground so thoroughly or 
so satisfactorily, Unfortunately, no one reads a book of travels 
descriptive of a country he has not wandered over, but if an 
untravelled Easterner should take up this volume, it would 
be to him a broadening and enlightening influence. And 
he would be hardened, indeed, if it did not strengthen his 
pride in the beautiful, dauntless country we live in, 





‘¢ Darwiniana ’’ 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley. Collected Essays, Vol. JI. D. Appleton 
& Co. 


WHEN, IN 1859, the Darwinian hypothesis startled science 
and orthodoxy alike by the boldness of its departure and 
the grandeur of its scope, Prof, Huxley, then as now the 
champion of knowledge and light, took up the cudgels and 
defended, though with reservation, Darwin’s theories, He 
analyzed them in his inimitable, lucid style, and pointed out 
the scientific obstacles in the way of their general adoption. 
The theological attacks he ignored, “the direct operations 
of the Creator not being subjects of science.” In the fol- 
lowing year, the publication of “The Origin of Species” 
called forth a second article from his pen, “ Everybody,” 
he said in the introduction to this essay, “has read Mr. Dar- 
win’s book, or, at least, has given an opinion upon its merits 
or demerits; bigots denounce it with vigorous invective; old 
ladies of both sexes consider it a decidedly dangerous book; 
* * * while all competent naturalists and physiologists 
* * * acknowledge that the work * * * inaugurates 
a new epoch in natural history.” In this second paper Prof. 
Huxley assumed “the humbler, though perhaps as useful, 
office of an interpreter between the ‘Origin of Species’ and 
the public,” and gave a synopsis of the birth of the new 
theory, laying particular stress on its simplicity and compre- 
hensibility, But he again pointed out the objections which 
Darwin himself was always the first to discover and state 
with unflinching frankness and love of truth, 


Four years later, Mr. Huxley reviewed Kolliker’s and 
Flourens’s criticisms of the work, and in 1 added tri- 
umphantly an article on Prof. Haeckel’s “ Nattirliche Schép- 
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fungs-Geschichte,” which was in part a well-digested statement 
of Darwin’s views. In 1871, he turned from the criticisms 
to the critics, and could say that a happy change had come 
over the former:—‘ The mixture of ignorance and insolence, 
which, at first, characterized a large proportion of the at- 
tacks with which he was assailed, is no longer the sad dis- 
tinction of anti-Darwinian criticism.” St. George Mivart, 
Wallace and Suarez—the latter representing the only view of 
Darwinism consistent with Catholic faith—fill this chapter 
in company with a “ Quarterly Reviewer,” In 1878 followed 
“ Evolution in Biology,” and, in 1880, “ The Coming of Age 
of the ‘Origin of Species,’ in which the “ under-nurse” 
(as Mr. Huxley chose to call himself) reviewed the growth 
of Darwin's influence and the universal adoption of his theory 
and methods, The volume contains, further, ‘ Charles Dar- 
win,” reprinted from Nature of 27 April, 1882; “ The Dar- 
win Memorial,” 1885; and the “Obituary,” from the Obituary 
Notices of the Proceedings of the Royal Society. Six lectures 
to workingmen, “On Our Knowledge of the Causes of the 
Phenomena of Organic Nature,” delivered in 1863, close the 
volume, which has a scientific as well as an historic value, Itis 
arecord of the growth of science since Darwin first began to 
shape its course, and a tribute to the greatest scientist of the 
century. It is also a model of lucidity, and as such may 
well be studied with profit by all who wish to make the 
knowledge they have accumulated accessible to mankind, 





‘¢ Mr. Fish and the Alabama Claims ’’ 
By J. C. Bancroft Davis. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

In HIs book upon the “Treaty of Washington,” Caleb 
Cushing speaks in terms of praise of Mr. d: C. Bancroft 
Davis’s work in connection with the Geneva Commission of 
Arbitration of the Alabama Claims. Mr. Davis was agent 
for the United States, and in codperation with the British 
agent prepared many of the documents of that tribunal, in- 
cluding the case of the United States, As the work of a 
man closely connected with one of the most important dip- 
lomatic events of our century, Mr, Davis’s book is of much 
value, The inside work of the Commission is unfolded, and 
the affair is traced from the first proposal from Great Britain 
for settlement to the final award of the Geneva Tribunal, 
The relations of President Grant, Hamilton Fish, then Sec- 
retary of State, and Charles Sumner are explained in a way 
which does not reflect much credit upon the: celebrated 
Massachusetts Senator, who was at that time Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, In 1878 Mr, 
Davis stated a “few facts concerning Mr. Sumner’s relations 
with the Alabama Claims and their settlement, in a letter to 
the New York Hera/d which has been severely criticised in 
a late volume of the ‘“ Memoirs and Letters of Charles Sum- 
ner.” This criticism seems to have been the principal in- 
centive to the present work, and half of the volume is de- 
voted to a defense of the author’s position. 

Mr, Sumner proposed as a basis for settlement of the rela- 
tions between Great Britain and the United States the de- 
mand for the withdrawal of the British flag from Canada, 
and other conditions which meant a virtual abandonment of 
the negotiations. The rejection or disregard of these pro- 
posals finally resulted in a rupture between him and the Ad- 
ministration, This pies of the diplomacy is fully treated 
by the author, but the reader who expects to find in the 
book an unbiased and complete discussion of the Geneva 
arbitration will be disappointed ; and, in view of the com- 
paratively unimportant part enacted by Mr. Fish (of whom 


there is an excellent portrait), will wonder at the title. 
re 


‘‘The Story of Japan’’ 
By David Murray, LL.D. The Story of the Nations. G. P. Putnam's 


Doctor Murray has adhered very closely to his idea of 
telling a good story. Resisting the temptation to write upon 
themes which he was well competent to treat, such as the 
social condition of old Japan under the Tokugawa regime, 
or upon the arts and industries in which he was so person- 





as 
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ally interested, he has concentrated his attention upon the 
idea which dominates this very popular and acceptable series 
of books. A large part of the value of this fascinating vol- 
ume arises from its author’s personality. As Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy in Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., Dr. Murray became well acquainted with the Japan- 
ese who once flocked so numerously to the educational city on 
the Raritan, He afterwards became intimately connected 
with the members of the Embassy sent out by the Mikado in 
1874. Appointed to assist the Japanese Minister of Educa- 
tion in ‘elaborating the scheme of national education, Dr. 
Murray spent several years in Tokio, the capital, and in 
several departments of life enjoyed an inside view. His 
genial manners secured for him an entrance into many places 
usually forbidden to the foreigner. In compiling his work 
he has made use of the very best authorities, and it is rare, 
indeed, to find an inaccurate statement, for he has sifted and 
made comparison and framed his chapters with conscien- 
tious care. Yet, the book is far from being a work of pe- 
dantry or of dry detail, for the poetical and dramatic sides 
of life seem to be especially appreciated. Although, with all 
critical students of Japanese history, he does not set much 
store upon the details which men living long after the al- 
leged time have injected into the ages prior to the fourth 
century of our era, yet he recognizes that underneath the 
myths and legends is the substance of history. He presents 
to us fairly and fully the poetic interpretation by the Japan- 
ese of their own pre-historic times, Devoutly accepted as 
the narratives of the Kojiki and Nihongi are by about forty-one 
millions of the 41,089,940 of the Mikado’s subjects, they are 
worth more in the way of decoration and embroidery than 
for the warp and woof of history. 

_ In this book the reader will find the story of the most 
interesting of all Asiatic nations, told in sympathy and with 
charm, for Dr. Murray's is no unpracticed pen, and he has 
insight as well as erudition, The book is illustrated with 
unusual care in the domains of both archeology and modern 
history, Furthermore, some of the pictures are true orig- 
inals, being here presented for the first time in a printed 
book, There are also maps of the Japan of legend as well 
as of the Dai Nippon of actual survey. Useful appendices 
and a good index complete the equipment of a book that 
will hold a high place on the library-shelves devoted to 
Japan, One criticism may be fairly made upon the work as 
a story, and that is, that while under the chapter of “‘ Myths 
and Legends” we have what may be called the story of 
Shinto, the story of Buddhism has been left out entirely, 
although, in its missionary development, it is pretty much 
the whole story of Japanese civilization. On page 333 there 
is a reference made to the life of Ii, the Regent who lost his 
life by assassination for taking upon himself the responsibil- 
ity of signing the American treaty negotiated by Townsend 
Harris, It should also have been shown that the great 
statesman’s character has been vindicated in his biography, 
written by Shimada Saburo, We are happy to say that this 
life has been translated into English, and we trust that it 
will soon be accessible tc the American public. Altogether, 
the book is an excellent example of the combination of 
scholarly with popular qualities, 





‘The History of Slavery in Connecticut” 


THE SLAVERY OF NEGROES has been discussed from almost 
every point of view, and yet the influence of slavery upon individual 
States of the Union, and its different history and characteristics in 
the several States, have not received the attention they deserve. 
So far, we believe, only Massachusetts and Maryland have been 
studied by the specialists in this subject. Dr. Bernard C, 
Steiner, in one of the preceeene ‘of the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, treats of ‘‘ The History of Slavery in Connecticut.” His 
pas et forms Nos. [X.-X. in the eleventh series of the Studies in 

orical and Political Science. Theauthor is a native of the State 
which, oie ke democratic in spirit, began slavery very earl and 
did not abolish it until 1848, though there had been practicalty 
he few slaves in the State since 1800, and the treatment of these 
had always been comparatively mild and lenient. The first slaves 
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were Indians ; several hundred of the Pequods were taken prisoners 
in war, and, after the barbarous manner of their Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, the Connecticut men sold the poor heathen as slaves in the 
West Indies and other parts of the world. A regular slave code 
was adopted, including laws against fugitives from labor. In 1646, 
when Negroes were impressed into servitude, the color line between 
freedom and slavery was no longer red only, but rouge et noir. 
Exactly when Negroes first came into Connecticut is not known, 
but from the first there was a disposition to treat them intalgones 
and to admit them into the local churches as fellow-members wit 
the white population. They had, however, always to occupy their 
allotted gallery seats which, in Fgetogion, were boarded up so that 
they could see no one and be seen by none; if, they attempted 
to sit elsewhere, or refused to go to church, excommunication was 
apt to follow. Great care seems to have been taken to provide 
against the evils of emancipation, which might seem to be generous 
on the part of the owner, but which really meant the getting 
rid of a useless beast of burden in its old age. Therefore, those 
who owned slaves were compelled to provide for them until their 
death, so that they should not be a burden upon the public treasury. 
Dr. Steiner's style is clear and informing, and he has contrived to 
cast a glow of interest over his pages beyond that which the anti- 
quarian or average specialty-historian is able toacquire. The story 
shows tlere is a steady and progressive development in the con- 
duct of the State towards slavery. A master, in true patriarchal 
style, regarded his slaves as part of his family. The logic of the 
Revolutionary War forbade the importation of slaves and allowed 
the Negroes to fight side by side with the whites. In the gradual 
emancipation, which began in 1784, the law put wise restrictions 
on the cruelty which would employ a man’s best years in labor for 
another and leave him to be supported by public alms at last. The 
cases of Miss Prudence Crandall and of the Amistad are narrated 
in full. Indeed, the ground seems to have been well covered. In 
the Civil War, Connecticut joined nobly with the other Northern 
States in the struggle which blotted slavery off the American part 
of the earth, Why should we not now have a monograph on 
slavery for each one of the States in which it has existed? Cer- 
tainly, the story of slavery in New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and other commonwealths must have some peculiar elements of in- 
terest. (Johns Hopkins University Press.) 





‘¢ An Old Master, and Other Political Essays.’’ 


IN THESE days of science-briefs and co-operative methods in 
our college class rooms it is refreshing to meet, in Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson’s “ An Old Master and Other Political Essays,” with a pro- 
test against the entire abandonment of the old-time lecture system 
with its formality and literary tone. The protest has weight 
when it comes from so prominent an exponent of the modern school 
as Woodrow Wilson. In support of their claims to be ranked 
among scientists, professors of history and economics have in many 
cases shown a disposition to dispense with anything smacking of 
“style” in their discourses, and to fall (insensibly perhaps) into 
the faults of the scientist while adopting his methods, With the 
widening field of inductive study and the consequent increase in 
the number of specialists, a disregard of literary forms has been de- 
veloped which becomes at times painfully apparent to those privi- 
leged to listen to the discourse of scientists, or to peruse their com- 
positions, before these have been submitted to the kindly touch of 
the printer. The “inestimable force of chastened eloquence” in 
the class room, Mr. Wilson finds exemplified in Adam Smith, and 
to the charm of this “old master’s” literary method he attributes 
much of the vitality and power of his work as a part of literature, 
and whatever popularity it possesses among others than economists. 
In the other essays, “The Study of Politics,” ‘ Political Sove- 
pe “Character of Democracy in the United States’ and 
“ Government under the Constitution,” we recognize much of the 
same characteristics of broad and comprehensive treatment, with 
clearness and force of expression — the touch of the master’s hand— 
that the author admires in Adam Smith. In the last essay of the 
volume, Mr, Wilson contrasts our constitutional methods with those 
of the mother country, not, as historians so often do, to the dispar- 
agement of the former, but pointing out the defects of our govern- 
mental forms, and suggesting their remedy, He characterizes 
the Constitution as consisting of “sound pieces of tested experi- 
ence,” and he touches the keynote of current economic thought 
when he ascribes the apparent failures of our system to faults of 
administration rather than to defective legislation, ‘ Laws,” he 
says, ‘can have no other life than that which is given them by the 
men who administer them and the men who obey them.” ith 
the exception of the chapter on “ Political Sovereignty,” the essays 


= perme from current periodicals. (Charles Scribner’s 
ns. 
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** William Jay and the Abolition of Slavery”’ 
AMONG THE different classes of men who make up the ranks of 
any party of reform is a minority of zealous, conscientious patriots 
who seek by legitimate, constitutional methods to bring about 
needed changes. These are the true reformers, and of these Will- 
iam Jay was a worthy type in the abolition movement. Possessed of 
independent means and occupying high social and judicial position, 
conditions not generally associated with those aoe in unpopu- 
lar movements, his influence and work in behalf of freedom entitle 
him to a place by the side of Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Gar- 
tison and other arch-abolitionists. His work for freedom fittingly 
supplemented that of his father, John Jay, in the formative period 
of the nation. His part, however, was more advisory than active. 
As the author of the work before us remarks, “ Jay’s activity lay 
in his pen. In a crisis when the judicious course of action or the 
accurate view of events was obscured by doubt and passion, a 
phiet or a public letter from Judge Jay cast a clear and steady 
ight.” His political writings, including a review of the Mexican 
ar, an agen! into the “American Colonization and Anti-slavery 
Societies,” a “ View of the Action of the Federal Government in 
behalf of Slavery” and others, formed an important part of the 
literature that preceded the Civil War and contributed to the 
moulding of public sentiment. Besides his anti-slavery essays Jay 
was the author of a “ Life of John Jay” and of “ War and Peace,” 
a pamphlet which embodied a scheme of international arbitration 
re by various European Congresses, including the Congress 
of Paris of 1856. The work of Mr. Tuckerman, while not pretend- 
ing to furnish a biography of Judge Jay, comprehends the essential 
circumstances of his life in connection with his most important 
achievements, those in behalf of freedom. The anti-slavery move- 
ment is traced briefly from the colonial period, and more fully from 
the participation of Judge Jay to his death in 1850, The book con- 
tains four portraits of the subject, one of Mrs. Jay, and a picture of 
Bedford House, the Jay residence. Other noticeable features are 


the preface by John Jay, the bibliography and the index. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) “y were : 





Theological Literature 

ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S latest volume of sermons treats,of “ The 
Lord's Prayer.” The author's well-known affluence of illustration 
and consummate literary equipment enable him to combine old 
elements into fresh food for mind and heart. Something more 
than the “ Pleiad of petitions” in the Prayer of Prayers receives 
homiletic treatment, one of the best discourses in the volume being 
on the command “ After this manner, pray ye.” To the Doxology 
no fewer than three discourses are given, and to the Amen, two. 
Critically analyzed, the language is very simple, and the truths 
presented are those that the Master taught and lived. If one in- 
quires into the secret of the Canon's success as a preacher, so far 
as one can study the subject in this volume, he will find it, we 
think, in the combination of earnestness and simplicity with rich 
and varied literary and historical illustration. The sermon on “the 
Power and the Glory” is one of special attractiveness. In constant 
communication with the great poets as interpreters, the author- 
clergyman maintains that freshness which is the true preacher's 
fountain ofimmortal youth. (Thomas Whittaker.) ——“ Tue Lar- 
GER LIFE” is the title of a volume of sermons that is meant to be 
a farewell manifesto from one who, having served in one branch of 
the Catholic Church, has now entered another, evidently with the 
honest purpose of pace what he wishes to preach. He pub- 
lishes the book as his answer to the letters of regret received 
old friends, The eight discourses are “ The Larger Life,” “ Who 
am I?” and “ Rush; Rust, Tact, Contact, Aims, Ends.” The style 
is intense, nervous, and terse almost to vagueness, Not fascinating 
as literature, the sermops, when interpreted after a study of the 
keen, intense face that forms the frontispiece, must have roused 
and deeply impressed the hearers. The Rev. Henry Austin 
Adams is the writer whose quiver of Parthian homiletic arrows is 
here exhibited. (J. Selwyn Tait & Sons.) 





“ THEOLOGICAL PROPADEUTIC: General Introduction to the 
Study of Theology, Exegetical, Historical, Systematic and Practi- 
cal, including Encyclopedia, Methodology and Bibliography,” is the 
last book that Dr, Schaff published. Its range is so extensive, and 
its details so multitudinous, that it is out of the question for us to 

© more than try to give an idea of the main lines of treatment 
pursued by the author. Except to the already instructed student 
of theology, the title itself of this book will prove, as we believe, a 
puzzle, but as the dicti is at hand we need not use space for 
definitions, Dr. Schaff divided his treatise into two great heads, 
Religion and Theology. From the nature of the case, the treat- 


ment of Religion, either speculative or practical, is discussed, 
Pade briefly, we think, in the matter of the ethnic religions. 


second great division is Theology. This comprehends exeget- 
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ical, historical, systematic and practical theology, and is the most 
important section of the work. Here the theological student will 
find both the method and ground-work of his studies marked out 
for him,and a list of the more important books that he should master. 
It is just in this particular that we find cause for regret. The 
learned author has ignored much that has been written in the Eng- 
lish language, in favor of the writings of German theologians. We 
do not depreciate the Germans, but it sometimes occurs that the 
theological student does not read German fluently, or that the 
German books themselves are not accessible. This same defect of 
omission occurs to an ae extent in the bibliography of 
Church history, and especially of American Church history. A 
work of the purpose ont scope of the present one must necessa- 
rily be subject to many criticisms, because the details are myriad, 
The plan of the book is all that could be desired. Its usefulness 
is obvious, and we know of no other book of its sort in the English 
tongue. Nevertheless, it needs thorough revision to make it 
useful to the average theological student. The denominational lit- 
erature should be more largely detailed, if the work is to go into 
— use in the theological schools of the several Churches, Dr, 

chaff's recent death has rendered it difficult to say anything but 
words of praise about the last book he ever wrote. The theologi- 
cal world has long needed such a work as this Propaedeutic, but 
needs it free from the defects which we believe mar its usefulness. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 








AFTER Mr. John W. King has taken much disinterested trouble 
to show us, in “ Man an Organic Community,” that God is nothing 
more than’a guess (and a wrong one at that), of the ignorant sav- 
age, he goes on to inform us in the same liberal and kindly way that 
we have no souls. We were able to endure this disillusionment 
from Prof. Max Miiller, because he was polite, and because we 
thought it all to be in reality only a ¢our de force in philo ; 
but this writer takes himself and us so seriously that we revolt, 
His theory is far from being original. It is, if we understand it, the 
earlier theory of Weissmann, now abandoned by its author, or 
modified almost beyond recognition, This theory is that the cells 
of bioplasm aggregate by juxtaposition, and thus, in a way not 
quite clearly accounted for, do organize. The inner forces of'titese 
sarcodes, or bioplasmic cells, become unifiedinto one force. Some- 
how thus arises the vital force of an organism. This force, when 
it gets to a high degree of codrdination, results in consciousness 
and personality. This personality may be lost through “ discodrdi- 
nation,” and the organism revert to a lower stage of its being. 
Thus, insanity and idiocy are merely reversions to a lower stage of 
organism—relapses to barbarism or savagery. Therefore, if we 
have any curiosity to know how our original man-ancestor looked 
and behaved, we have only to visit an asylum for imbeciles, where, 
in the worst case present, we shall find the nearest approach to 

rimitive man, All this extremely interesting theory Mr. King 
illustrates throughout two volumes with a mass of curious but not 
especially fresh pathological information. His theory has already 
been discredited, and his data used to prove an entirely different 
hypothesis, (G, P, Putnam’s Sons.) 





THE Rev. Dr. MARVIN R. VINCENT, Professor of Sacred Lit- 
erature in Union Theological Seminary, New York, has just pub- 
lished a “ Student’s New festament Handbook.” He felt the need 
of such a book when he began his critical study of the New Tes- 
tament, and so his work really fills what is often improperly, and 
even ludicrously, described as a “ long-felt want.” Prof. Vincent 
has probably had this Handbook in preparation for a long time. 
In the catalogue of books appended to his “ Books and their Uses, 
Prof, Thayer goes over the same ground, but not in the same way, 
nor in as much detail, The appearance of both catalogues is sig- 
nificant, We live in the day of specialties, There are no universal 
scholars, and men who attempt to cover all departments of theo- 
logical learning are very scarce. Prof, Vincent addresses him- 
self to the student who would make a specialty of the New Testa- 
ment. He shows him the fields of study, and directs him to the 
writers who will, in his judgment, most aid him in its cultivation, 
Now, this is a very great service, There is room, nay, demand for 
similar handbooks in other disciplines. Let us have one, say, on 
Church history. Why does not Prof, Fisher tell students how to 
study Church history, what are the fields not yet examined, and 
what are the best aids in all branches of the subject? Our theo- 
logical professors should educate their students in the art of study. 
It is just here that Prof. Vincent’s book might have been improved. 
It gives no directions how the exegesis of a particular passage should 
be attempted. He might, in subsequent editions, give up some 

ages to such exposition, Consid merely bibliographica  ihege 
Handbook is not a model. It shows difference of quotation of 
titles in different parts; ¢.g., sometimes dates are given, and some- 
Renan is uni- © 


times not, The latest edition is not always quoted, 
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formly printed “Rénan.” Some books are described; others not, 
when they should be. It should be stated, for instance (p. 9) that 
H. Cremer’s Lexicon is not a complete lexicon like Thayer's ; the 
“ Prolegomena” of Tischendorf (p. 10) should be said to be in 
Latin, The Curetonian Syriac is said to have been discovered in 
1888-(p. 11); it should be, was issued in 1858. ‘ Bathgen” (p. 12) 
should be Baethgen. It is a pity thatthe old slur on Migne’s series 
should be repeated (p..12). Migne vigorously denied the charge of 
inaccurate printing, and his enormous services to Church history 
should entitle him to heartiest commendation, without “ buts.” It 
would help the student if lists were given of the Ante-Nicene, 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Libraries which are published by the Chris- 
tian Literature Company of New York, The exceptional value of these 
three series, all mentioned by Prof. Vincent, in one place in con- 
nection with the name of the publishers, render it proper to do so, 
But the limit of this notice forbids further dwelling upon the few 
and trifling deficiencies of the book, and there remains but to close 
with a repetition of our commendation of it as a very meritorious 
and helpful volume. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





MR. JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND has. expanded his little 
book, ‘* What is the Bible?” into a larger work about the result of 
the higher criticism and its effect upon the faith of Christians, It 
is called ‘ The Bible: its Origin, Growth and Character, and its 
Place among the Sacred Books of the World,” and is a clear and 
comprehensive statement of the position of advanced thinkers on 
Biblical science. The author regards much of the question as al- 
ready settled beyond peradventure, and makes it his purpose to re- 
adjust our attitude towards the Bible. It seems to him that in the 
new conditions of thought we shall have a firmer ground for faith, 
The book is candid, fearless in its expression, and rather drastic in 
its method, for Mr. Sunderland believes that the truth is strong 
enough to take care of itself, and needs no man’s shoulder to lean 
upon, For ourselves, we think that he has gone a little too far in 
asserting some positions which have not yet been certainly settled, 
yet in the main he will, we think, be found to have embodied in 
this book the best results of historical criticism up to date. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) 





WE HAVE RECEIVED the second volume of “‘ The History of the 
Jews,” by Prof. H, Graetz. The first volume was thoroughly re- 
viewed in these columns at the time of its appearance. The pres- 
ent one covers the life of the Hebrew ta from the reign of 
Hyrcanus (135 B.C.) to the completion of the Babylonian Talmud 
(500 A.D,), In many ways this is by far the most important part 
of the religious, intellectual and political pingery of Jewry. We 
naturally turn at once to the chapters which deal with the all-im- 
portant subject of Jesus of Nazareth. For an account of the life 
and character of Jesus, Graetz finds no documentary material ex- 

t the New Testament narratives, but these seem to him to 
mingle fact and legend so inextricably that he uses the materials as 
it suits his fancy, Christianity he accounts for from the then exist- 
ing conditions of religious and political thought in Judea, He 
writes in a very positive way about the debt of Jesus to the Es- 
senes, and it may be as well to warn the reader that we know so 
little about the Essenes, that it is not safe to found any theory 
whatever touching their teaching and influence upon Jesus, or upon 
subsequent developments of Christianity, The more valuable part 
of this volume is that relating to Rabbinical schools, to the forma- 
tion of the Mishna and the slow evolution of the Gemarrah, The 
same intellectual process took place later in the Christian Church, 
and was known as Scholasticism, In reading the history of these 
Jewish schools, we are tracing back to their source many of the 
doctrines of the Christian Church. For instance, it is to the Rabbis 
that we owe the theory of the literal inspiration of the Bible, and 
many other notions relative to the formation of the canon of the 
Old Testament, The special value of Graetz’s History is that it 
gives, in a calm way, the account of the matter from the mental 
attitude of the Hebrew. It would not be strictly true to pronounce 
it unbiased, but at all events it is not a polemic. According to 
our opinion, a serious destderatum of the work is notes and refer- 
ences. While its brilliant style fits it for popular use, the student 
would often desire, at the same time, to follow up some lines of in- 
vestigation, We believe that some publishers have the mistaken 
idea that readers do not like foot-notes’and appendices. At any 
rate, the readers of so considerable a work as this are likely to be 
serious readers, who would value all sources of information. (Jew- 
ish Publication Soc. of America.) 





THE INDUSTRY of Theodore L, Cuyler, D.D., late Pastor 
of ye ays Avenue Church, Brooklyn, is commendable, No 
longer to endure the strain of pastoral life, he yet wishes to 

all those who seek to move the hearts and minds of men. 
one remembers the large numbers that gathered year after 
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year to hear the genial and sunny preacher, and then inquires into 
the secret of his power, an answer can be found in looking over 
the little volume entitled “The Young Preacher.” Here is the 
sort of English which the people talk; it is nineteenth-century 
speech, the kind that is used on the street, in the market, in the 
parlor, yes, even in the nursery, by ladies, gentlemen and clean- 

i people generally, without slang or vulgarity. The diction: 
is simple and strong, the illustrations tell like bull’s-eye shots. 
These nine papers discuss pastoral work, the growth of sermons, 
their delivery, the preacher’s health and habits, how to have a work- 
ing church, and the man behind the message. The book has that 
kind of simplicity which comes usually after thirty or forty years. 
of reverence for, and the noble use of, the English language. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.}\——-Ir IS INTERESTING to observe how 
theologians are recovering from their fright at the critical school. 
We have before us a manual intended for the use of Bible classes, 
for ministers and for family study, and the title is ‘‘ The New Tes- 
tament and its Writers, Being an Introduction to the Books of the 
New Testament,” by the Rev. J. A. M’Clymont, B.D. This work 
shows a considerable acquaintance with the writings of destructive 
criticism, while the author himself maintains a position which is. 
conservative in the best sense. The book is just what its title 
says—an introduction to the New Testament in general, and to each 
book in particular, A great mass of material is compressed into 


the pages, the style is clear, and the arrangement orderly. (A.D. 
F, Randolph & Co.) 





BOOKS ON THEISM are not usually readable, but here is one 
which is probably all the better for not having been expanded into 
an octavo of a thousand or so of pages. Ina little over two hundred 
of them, Prof. William Knight, LL.D., who holds the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrew’s, discusses the 
“ Aspects of Theism.” He acknowledges the great debt we owe, 
in criticism, philosophy and science, to such writers as the late Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. Spencer, Prof. Huxley, the late Prof. Tyn- 
dall and others, from whose opinions on ultimate problems he never- 
theless dissents. In a brilliant introductory chapter, he pleads the 
reasonableness of a belief in theism, and crowns his own convinc- 
ing arguments witl a felicitous quotation from Robert Browning, 
and a poem entitled ‘“ The Secret of the World.” The first chap- 
ter treats of the evolution of theism, and in it the archeology of 
the subject, so to om, is set forth. The historic types are then 
described with the a and suggestiveness of a master scholar. 
Inadequate and partial theories are reviewed, the metaphysics of 
eens casualty, the evidence of intuition, our relations to the in- 

nite, to knowledge, consciousness and personality, are treated with 
suggestiveness and power. Chapters on the ethical argument and 
the relation of theism tothe beautiful follow. The author believes 
that agnosticism is not only a failure, but that the agnostic assault 
on theism is for the most part an irrelevant attack; it assails posi- 
tions which no wise theist maintains, and it ignores that intuitive 
evidence, which the author rightly calls “ the impregnable fortress ”” 
of theism. The solution of the problem of theism, which has fas- 
cinated so many minds, from Parmenides to Spinoza, is reached by 
way of comprehension, and not of exclusion. As in a stereosco 
the pictures are united and seen together, each being enhanced by 
its conjunction with the other, so we can, the author appears to 
suggest, similarly unite the universal and the particular, the abso- 
lute and the relative, the infinite and the finite, within a single hole. 
True, he does not give the final answer in this suggestive and in- 
teresting work, but evidently intends to supplement it with an- 
other volume. In this one his purpose has been to make warfare 
upon agnosticism, and to show how worthy of hospitable reception 
are those convictions which come from a study of such aspects of 
theism as are suggested 72 women, © of the past and of the 

t 


criticisms and oppositions of the present hostile schools of thought. 
(Macmillan & Co.) | 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASss, 

Where is yy, eels Will?—A correspondent in Ohio in- 
uires whether “ Mr, Winter is right in stating in ‘ Shakespeare's 
ngland,’ that the poet’s will is kept in the British Museum ” ; and 

also “what and where is the ‘ Prerogative Office,’ in which, ac- 
cording to Dyce and other writers, the will zs kept.” 

The will nd not in 5 yo oan but, if : mene ht, 

a photographic copy of it is ‘disp there in aglass case, and Mr. 
Winter Dbably had this in mind. The document is preserved 
with other English wills in a fireproof room at Somerset House. 
That department of the ment establishment in the 


great govern 
Strand is generally known as the Will Office, or sometimes as the 
Doctors’ Commons Will Office, from the fact that until 1874 it was 
located in Doctors’ Commons, St. Bennet’s Hill, near London 
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Bridge. I have also seen it referred to asthe Registry of the Pro- 
bate Court, which is what it would be called in this coun The 
name “ Prerogative Office” appears to have arisen fromthe fact that 
until 1857 a certain class of wills were under the jurisdiction of the 
Prerogative Court, so called, for further particulars concerning which 
we may refer the curious reader to “ The Century Dictionary.” 

Mr. Winter’s slip is one of several which I referred to in a gen- 
eral way when commending the new illustrated edition of his de- 
lightful book, but did not take space to notice in detail. 

The Guild Chapel at Stratford.—Of the slips mentioned in 
the preceding note, the most important perhaps is the statement 
that the Guild Chapel “ stands now, as it has stood for eight hun- 
dred years,” and that it has a “Norman porch,” The chapel was 
first founded in the latter part of the 13th century (in 1296, accord- 
ing to good authorities), probably where the chapel now stands, 
but no portion of the original edifice remains. The present struct- 
ure dates back only to the latter half of the 15th century, as its ar- 
chitecture plainly shows, Some of the guide-books assert that it 
is “ Decorated” Gothic, but it is hardly necessary to say that it is 
Perpendicular. Of course the earlier chapel was not ‘‘ Norman.” 

Apropos of Norman architecture, Mr. Winter states that the 
Temple Church in London was built in 1240; and he adds: 
“There is only one other church in Great Britain, it is said, which 
has, like this, a circular vestibule.” This “vestibule” was the 
original Norman church, built in 1185 in imitation of the Round 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. This was a not un- 
usual fancy of the time, but only four of these round churches are said 
to remain in England, the others being at Cambridge, Northamp- 
ton and Maplestead. To this Norman church of the Temple was 
added in the next century (1240) the beautiful Early English 
church, to which the original edifice now forms the “ vestibule.” 
The entire church was restored in 1839-42 at an expense of 70,000/, 
or $350,000, Whether there was an earlier partial restoration in 
1828, the date given by Mr. Winter, I do not know. 


Did Bacon Found the Royal Society?—A writer in the Eng- 
lish Baconiana endeavors to prove that he did. It has been 
— assumed that the Society was founded, or chartered, by 

harles II. in 1645; but’the essayist ‘gives plausible reasons for 
believing that it was in existence long before that time, and 
that Bacon was its founder. John Evelyn was one of the 
first members of the chartered society, and in the dedication of his 
“ Acetaria, a Discourse of Sallets” (or Salads) to John Somers, 
“Lord High Chancellor of England, and President of the Royal So- 
ciety,” he says: ‘ My Lord,—The idea and plan of the Royal So- 
ciety was first conceived and delineated a great and learned 
Chancellor, which high office your lordship deservedly bears. 
* * * A Chancellor and a very learned Jord was the first who 
honored the Chair.” He also says that the society had “ hitherto 
(like the tabernacle in the wilderness) been only ambulatory for 
almost forty years,” which carries its origin back to the time of 

on; and other allusions in the dedication make it quite certain 
that he is the Chancellor” meant. Whether the writer is correct 
in assuming that Bacon wished to conceal what he had done for 
the Society—that this is an illustration of “his resolute self-efface- 
ment, his resolution to be the concealed man that he was ”—may, 
however, be doubted. 

Some reasons are also given for supposing that Bacon was the 
founder of the Society of Antiquaries, but this is not so clear. 

Mrs. Pott's * Did Francis Bacon write ‘ Shakespeare’ ?"— 
The irrepressible Mrs, Pott has brought out a new edition of her 
pamphlet, “Did Francis Bacon write ‘ Shakes e’?” with the 
addition of a second part, in which the lives of on and Shakes- 
peare are “compared with the dates and subject-matter of the 
plays.” It contains nothing new or noticeable. The publishers 
are Robert Banks & Son, Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London 
(price not given, but probably a shilling). 

I observe no change in the reprinted part of the pamphlet, which 
gives “ 32 reasons ” for believing that Bacon wrote the plays. The 
22d is “ That Bacon’s most familiar expressions and terms of speech 
are common in Shakespeare, although not common tothe language 
of the period, and that many Shakespearian expressions are to 
found in Bacon’s prose.” The leading examples in order (not 
picked out here and there by me) are: “ note, Let it be 
noted, Note that; What is the cause? The cause is; In brief, 
Briefly ; To conclude, In conclusion ; Set it down, Out of question, 
I conceive, It is strange, Let it be considered, inquired, examined, 
ete,; » It is certain; and a quantity of such ions, 
not c used by other writers.” Of course this is as wild an 

ones in Mrs, Pott’s edition of Bacon's “ Pro- 


as 
mus,” which have been disproved again and Grant White, 
einen’ eee 
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Reason No. 28 is “ That the superstitions, as well as the relig- 
ious beliefs and opinions on church matters, as well as the study 
of the Bible, which is so clearly traceable in the plays, are plainly 
acknowledged by Bacon”’; and the following is the entire proof 
and illustration given in support of it: 
“ Only one.small but curious instance can be offered on this vast 


subject. Bacon 'told'the King that he feared the wedding ring was 
becoming an object of too ‘much wespect, almost of superstition. 
There is not one mention in the plays of a ting.” 

The “one small instance” was probably all that Mrs. Pott 
could give; and the assertion about the plays is false, except so far 
as the word “ wedding-ring”’ is concerned. 


‘¢Catharine of Suffolk’’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


One of the very best of the English picaresque novels—a book 
which can rank in point of interest with the history of Quentin 
Durward and‘‘The Paves of Nigel ”—is Mr. Stanley J. Weyman’s 
“Story of Francis Cludde.” It is, as is well known, a tale of ad- 
venture in the days of Bloody Mary, and recounts the romantic 
escape from England of the young widow of the famous Duke of 
Suffolk—a lady who made all England ring with her name 
by her subsequent love-match with a simple Lincolnshire squire, 
Master Bertie. It was to join this husband that the Duchess 
Katharine braved the mandate of the Lord Chancellor, Bishop 
Stephen Gardiner, and fled on a perilous journey to the Palatinate, 
Francis Cludde, the young picaroon, is the hero of Mr, Weyman’s 
book, but no small part of its interest centres on the large-hearted, 
free-tongued Duchess of history—a woman of masculine courage 
and of wonderful tenderness. Perhaps your readers will be in- 
terested in an excerpt from an-old black-letter book of the law, 
which I have translated from the jargon of Norman French and 
law Latin. It rehearses another incident of this same adventure 
as follows :— 

“ The queen Mary on the first day of May in the first year of her 
reign, at the request of the bees aes of Winchester and Master 
Bartue, who had married the y Katharine Duchess of Suffolk, 
the widow of Charles Duke of Suffolk, executors of his will, for the 
recovery of certain debts due to the said Duke in the lands beyond 
the sea, granted license under the a seal in this respect, to the 
said Bartue, to depart without the Kingdom and there to abide 
until he had recovered the said debts, with this Jrovdso, that if the 
said Bartue during his abode beyond the seas had any recourse to 
any of the fugitives from this Kingdom, or repaired to any country 
in hostility to this Kingdom, then the force of the said license was to 
cease, etc. Accordingly a of this he departed without the 
Realm to the Country of Germany in the dominions of the Phals- 
grave. And within a little time thereafter, the Duchess his wife 
wended to him secretly without license and the truth was that the 
cause of their departure was for Religion. 

“During some time of their abode there the Queen sent one 
Brett, a messenger, with letters under the por al directed to 
them, strictly commanding them on their faith and allegiance to 
return forthwith into this Realm. Which Brett came to a Castle 
on a hill over against a town of the said Phalsgrave in Germany 
called Wynhame, where the said Duchess and Bartue were, but by 
the repulse and defense of their servants and allies, the messenger 
could not approach to them to deliver his letters, but was by the 
servants and allies sorely entreated so that he returned back with 
his letters. And on his return he made a certificate at length in 
the Chancery with discourse of all his journey, and of the con- 
temptuous ‘aemennor that was used towards him. In which he 
also declared that Barlow late Bishop of Bath and other fugitives 
were there in the company of the said Duchess. And that he had 
spoken with them concerning the Duchess and that they much 
desired to know whether they were letters or process which he 





ueen Mary promptly declared forfeit the spirited Duchess’s. 
lands, but the wag not reached for argument in the Common 
Bench until the Hilary Term of the second year of Queen Eliza- 
beth. As Gardiner and Mary were then both dead, the judges found 
technical excuse for the Duchess, and her lands were accordingly 
restored, The report from which I have quoted may be foune at 
page 176 of “ Les Reports del Ley, collect & Report per tres Rev- 
erend Judge Sr Jaques Dyer, Chivaler Jades Chief Justice del Com- 
mon Banke en le temps du Royne Elizabeth.” 
NEw YORK, Feb. 20, 1894. FAIRFAX HARRISON, 


The Lounger 


I DON’T WANT TO LIVE to be.a hundred and. ten, or even a hun- 
dred, but I have a very decided to know what will be the 





opinion of posterity on the literature of to-day. The opinion of con- 
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temporaries varies, but in no instance do the critics of 1894 find 
any really great contemporary writers. Whether it is merely the 
fashion of the generation that is, always to bemoan the past, is 
something I have never been able to determine. In his familiar 
and letters, recently published, Sir Walter Scott sighs over 
the paucity of the literary talent of his time, as compared with the 
tion immediately preceding it. We in America lament the 

earth of Emersons, Lowells, Longfellows and Hawthornes, while 
in aoe the Scotts, Dickenses, Thackerays, — Eliots, 
Brownings and Tennysons are bewailed. Can anyone tell me what 


this means? Have we Hawthornes, Emersons, Lowells, Thack- , 


rays, Dickenses, Brownings and the rest among us that we do not 
recognize? I cannot bring myself to think this, for none of the 
writers mentioned were without proper recognition in their time. 
Emerson is no more admired to-day than he was when he lived, nor is 
Hawthorne. And if we are to believe statistics, Dickens and 
Thackeray had their greatest sales during their lifetime. While I 
‘do not want to live beyond, or even up to a hundred years, it would 
be a satisfaction to me to know what position will be awarded to 
1 contemporaries at that time. Will Howells and James rank 

ith Hawthorne and Lowell? Will Mr. Stedman’s verse be as 
popular as Longfellow’s? But if writers of a very high rank are 
now among us, why do we not know it ? “Why are our eyes blind 
and our ears deaf—if our eyes are blind and our ears are deaf? I 
await an answer, 

-_ * &* 


SOME YEARS AGO I designed a book-plate, and got a friend, 
more skilled than myself in pen-and-ink, to draw it forme. Then 
I proceeded to mislay it, and for a long while had looked upon it as 
irretrievably lost, when last week, opening a copy of the dainty 
little volume containing Maurice hompson’s Phi Beta Kappa 

,“ Lincoln's Grave,” I found, at the upper corner of a 

“leaf, a reduced facsimile of the missing plate. The original 

h had at last turned up, unknown to me, and been photo-en- 
graved on the sly—and here is the result. This encourages me to 























hope that the original drawing from which Mr, Aldrich’s book- 
plate was reproduced in these columns on Aug. 5, 1893, will reap- 
pear, no less unexpectedly, in a Crétéc office pigeon-hole. 


* * & 


AUTHORS HAVE A WAY of complaining, now and again, of the 
number of letters they receive from strangers, asking for their auto- 
graph, praising some sentiment that they have written, or expressing 
a personal admiration for their work. Now, I am very fond of au- 
thors, but I think that there is sometimes a little of a pose in this 
complaint. An author who was never asked for, his autograph, 
who never received a letter from a stranger, telling him that some- 
thing in his work had particularly pleased, or who received no recog- 
nition beyond that which he got from the critics, would not like it. 
No author wants to be bored; no one,,be he author or layman, 
craves boredom, but all naturally like recognition. They like to 
know that people read them and are moved by what they have 
written, Perhaps they get more letters than they care to read, but 
I don’t see where they are going to draw the line. They cannot 
limit the number of their admirers, and they would not want to cut 
them off altogether. The “autograph fiend” is a nuisance, 
cially the unin t one who praises as yours some other poet's 
verses, or who you that he has just honored with the 

h of the “ Sweet Singer of ,” and wants yours 
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to be one of the distinguished collection. This autograph-hunter, 
I admit, is all that has been said — him, The autograph-col- 
lector of to-day is the schoolgirl, the schoolboy, or the young man 
or the young woman from the rural districts, who has not awakened 
to the want of appreciation of his attentions. I have often had au- 
thors tell me, with a good deal of satisfaction, of the letters they 
have received from intelligent persons, who had read their books 
and been pleased with them, and I don’t believe that there is an 
author living who is offended or annoyed at an intelligent appre- 
ciation of his work, even from an entire stranger. But it is a sort 
of fad or fashion to complain of attentions, even when in the heart 
of the complainant they are a matter of satisfaction. 


+ * * 
HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ first attracted the attention of his country- 


men by a series of articles on the “ Far West,” published in a Polish 
paper. He gained his knowledge of that section of our country 





some fifteen or sixteen years ago, when he took up his residence 
on a ranch in California with Count Bozenta, his wife, the gifted 
actress, Mme. Helena Modijeska, and a few other Peles, who had 
an idea of founding a colony somewhat on the Brook Farm plan. 
Its failure to realize their expectations led Mme. Modjeska to study 
English and seek to repair her fortunes on the American stage, and 
induced Sienkiewicz to resume the pen that he had laid down to 
take up the plowshare. What seemed a misfortune at the time 
was a blessing in disguise, for it brought fame to both actress and 
author. Sienkiewicz is in his fiftieth year now, the prime of his 
life, and there is every reason to expect that he will give the world 
more of his wonderful historic novels. A review of his latest 
book, “ Pan Michael,” will be found on page 125. 


* * * 


“YOU ARE ALWAYS QUICK to catch another tripping,” writes G. 
W. Childs from Richmond, Va. ‘“ Therefore you will pardon my 
prs ited attention to a slight slip, on Jan. 20, in your quotation 
from Thackeray, of the line, 

‘A dear, young face looked fondly up.’ ; 
In ‘The Ebb Tide,’ just concluded in the Sus, Robert Louis 
Stevenson thus quotes Gray :— 
‘ The rude forefathers of the hamlet /e.’ 

The ‘rude forefathers,’ could they speak, ee properly pass the 
lie back. Such little slips would not be worth calling attention to 
were they not made by such eminent writers as the Lounger and 
Stevenson.” “A dear, dear face,” it was that looked fondly up; 
and Gray accused the rude forefathers of no worse offense than 


nouns ** * 


“THE ONE TOO MANY ” is the title of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s new 
novel. Considering the amount that Mrs. Linton writes, and the 
way some people feel about her writings, there are suggestions in 


this title not wholly flattering to the author. 
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The Church Missions House 


ON JANUARY 2 the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church took possession of its new 
home. The Society was organized in 1820, and incorporated in 
1846. Its first abode was in Nassau Street, whence it removed in 
1853 to the Bible House, remaining there for forty years. Thenew 
building, which was dedicated on Jan. 25, can hardly be expected, 
notwithstanding its location, to house the Society for a longer term 
than this. 

The handsome new edifice, now completed as to its exterior, 
stands at the upper end of the block below Zhe Critic office, at 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street. It isin a variety of the 
prevalent Romanesque style (which is well adapted to its use as an 
office-building), and yet has a marked ecclesiastical character, The 
two lower stories present series of great arched openings, above 
which runs a string-course ornamented with shields. Above the 
second tier of arches, the disposition of the masses is that which 
is now usual in similar 
buildings ; that is to say, 
narrow piers rise through 
several stories, the spaces 
between them being 
occupied by square- 
topped windows, except 
in the uppermost story, 
where the windows are 
arched. But the archi- 
tect has strengthened his 
piers by round pilasters 
and has separated the 
stories by small orna- 
mental arcades, which, as 
he has managed them, 
add much to the effect 
of the building. Over 
the principal entrance, 
in:Fourth Avenue, is a 
large triangular pedi- 
ment, divided in two by 
an* engaged pillar, on 
either side of which is a 
po gag ge group in 
relief, That on the left Fis 
represents St. Augustine ge 

reaching to the Anglo- | 

ons, in the sixth cen- 
tury; that on the right, 
Bishop Seabury, preach- 
ing to the Indians, The 
groups balance well and 
make an appropriate em- 
bellishment for the build- ’ 
ing. The designs were / 
drawn by Edward J. N 
Stent, of Gibson & Stent, 
architects of the building. 

The Society will occupy 
the second floor of the 
House, which contains 
also the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, the library, the 

d-room and the 
ae ee bam Cuurcn Missions House 
mer two by sashes that slide out of sight. This chapel is 
beautifully decorated and fully opines’ with chancel, reredos, 
organ-loft and robing room; it will be further embellished 
by a stained-glass window. The first communion service 
was held here on the morning of Jan. 25, at 9 A.M., Bisho 
Wm. Croswell Doane officiating, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam S, Langford, General Secretary of the , and by the 
Rev. Joshua Kimber, Associate gh The dedicatory ser- 
vices took place on the same day at 3 P.M. Among those who at- 
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tended were B Henry C. Potter of New York, the Rt. Rev. Drs, 
0. Yn of Philadelphia and L. H. Wells of Spokane; 


dheces cher pe 3 am the ae Dr. George H. S, wanes 
logical Seminary; Archdeacons Kirkby 
; the Rev. Dra. W. R. Huntington and 


Hen Satterlee, J; Livingston Reese, John W. Brown and the 
Rev. W. S, Boardman of New York ; from Newark, Jer- 
sey City, Orange and other places, and a number of laymen, 
dees ek ee it and Mr, peepee 
Morgan, both of whom had contributed largely to the und, 
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The Woman's Auxiliary was represented by Mrs. M 
Twing and Miss Cornelia Jay, both of New York, and 
and Mrs. Sangster, both of 


A, E. 
rs, Cox 
ng Island. Bishop Potter, in behalf 
of the Building Committee, presented the house to Bishop Doane, 
the Vice-President of the Board of Managers, who accepted it, and 


formally dedicated it to the service of the Church, 

The first floor has been arranged for shops, and the upper stories 
for offices and studios, from which it is hoped that the ety will 
derive - income that will be of substantial assistance in carrying on 
its work, 


Bishop Potter and ‘‘ Hamlet”’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC ;— 


Accept my thanks for your kind note in reference to my address 
at the Drexel Memorial Service, and for the amiable forbearance 
with which you point out my unpardonable blunder in attributing 
to Lord Bacon Shakespeare’s words as spoken by Hamlet in the 
play which bears his 
name—and which, bythe 
way, quoting from mem- 
ory, I gave inaccurately 
as to the text as well as 
to the authorship. I 
might perhaps accept the 
kind suggestion with 
which you offer to “let , 
me out” by your surmise 
that I may be a disciple 
of the theory of the 
Baconian authorship of 
Shakespeare's plays, but 
unfortunately I am 
doubly estopped that 
way by a circumstance 
which I venture to think 
may interest you, 

ome twenty-seven 
ears ago, when a stri; 
ing at Trinity Church, 
Boston, I-preached there 
one Sunday morning, and 
afterwards went home to 
lunch with my dear and 
venerated friend, the 
Hon. Robert C, Win- 
throp. At the table, Mr, 
Winthrop, after his man- 
ner,.said a kindly word 
as to my sermon, but 
then added :—“I h 
you will — me, Mr, 

‘otter, if I say that I 
think you attribute the 
words ‘with such large 
discourse, looking before 
and after,’ to Lord Bacon, 
They are in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
Act iv., Scene 4,” 

Twenty-seven years 
after that incident, and 
within a week of this 

wag in I gag > a 
etter from Mr, - 
(From the New York Times) throp, referring to the 

address to which your own note alludes, and adding :—* But 
I write now to say that you have ascribed to Bacon the words of 
Shakespeare, ‘ with such large discourse, looking before and after.’ 
They are in ‘ Hamlet,’ Act iv.,Scene 4.” In such circumstances as 
these, you will understand that I am naturally disposed to be some- 
what cautious in quoting Lord Bacon, but, unless I am again mis- 
taken, he has somewhere an essay on ‘‘ The Persistency of Error.” 
There could not be a better illustration of it than I have thus given 
you ; and the question would naturally arise in my mind -—“ What 
will become of me when my venerated friend in Boston, now 
in his eighty-fifth year—long may he be spared to his country and 
his friends !—is no longer at hand to correct me?” 

My only consolation, Mr, Editor, is in the h that when he 
lays down that friendly task, you will kindly take it up. 

Henry C. PoTTer, 
DIOCESAN HOUSE, 29 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


New YorK, Feb. 9, 1894. 
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London Letter 


THERE HAS been so much excitement over the rumored resig- 
nation of Mr. Gladstone this week that literary interests have 
rather given way to politics. On Wednesday 7he Pall Mall 
Gazette printed its astounding notice that it had the best au- 
thority for saying that the Premier would lay his resignation be- 
fore the ge before the assembling of Parliament on, the twelfth, 
and the last two days have been spent in heated discussions and 
denials of the suggested crisis. One hasto throw one’s memory 
back, therefore, from the living present to arrive at the event that 
has attracted most attention in literary and artistic circles since 
last Friday, and one finds it, I think, in the Playgoers’ Dinner, 
which, under the presidency of Mr. R. Sope Slade, took place at 
the Criterion restaurant on Sunday evening. It was a represen- 
tative gathering, so far as actors and their patrons are concerned, 
and the guest of the evening, as was but meet in the year of Mrs. 
Tanqueray, was Mr. Arthur Pinero. And not only was he the 


premier guest, he made the speech of the evening to boot. 


Speaking from voluminous notes, which must have contained 
very nearly a verbatim sketch of his remarks, he dwelt with much 
felicity and no little acuteness upon the attitude of contemporary 
criticism to the drama, and the advantages of praise to the dram- 
atist. A writer, he said, lives by encouragement, and he gets 
little enough from the dramatic critic. The words struck home. 
Coming from the popular and successful man of the hour, they car- 
ried more weight than they could have done, had they proceeded 


. from any disappointed genius, and there is no doubt that the little 


element of seriousness, which he introduced, left something like a 
permanent impression upon his hearers. In this it effected its 
purpose, for it was plain that Mr. Pinero was speaking of deter- 
mination aforethought, and with more than one recent incident in 
his mind’s eye. His success has, indeed, been consolidated dur- 
ing the last twelve months. I was saying last week that the pop- 
ularity of our 4 oem comes and goes with a singular fickle- 
ness, and Mr. Pinero has been the only exception to the rule. 
While others have been passing and repassing upon the stage, he 
has remained as an accepted favorite and has used his popularity 
to the best advantage. From the cruder farce of “In Chancery ” 
to the polished comedy of “ Sweet Lavender,” and thence to the 
powerful intensity of “‘The Second Mrs, Tanqueray,” he has ad- 
vanced from strength to strength, and carried his public with him. 
No man has done so much for the contemporary stage, and it is 
probable that he has now earned his lasting reward. Certainly, 
when he spoke last Sunday, he seemed to be listened to as a man 
who had the right to question critics and to represent authorship ; 
a man, in a word, whose position was assured, It was, in every 
way, a suggestive occasion. 

While speaking of Mr, Pinero and “In Chancery,” one is natur- 
ally reminded of Mr, Edward Terry, who was one of the first ac- 
tors to give vitality to the eccentric character through which 
Mr. Pinero first rose into fame, This week has brought its ru- 
mors about Mr. Terry, too. It is said that he proposes to relin- 
quish comedy and return to his old love, burlesque, in which, in 
company with Miss Nellie Farren, he was so vastly popular a few 

ears ago. Since “Sweet Lavender,” Terry’s Theatre has some- 

ow or other failed to attract under its legitimate manager, and 
for the greater part of the time it has been sub-let to others. It 
is now going to Mr, Weedon Grossmith, who will open there short- 
ly with a farce entitled, “‘ The New Boy,” and Mr. Terry, if he 

oes reappear in burlesque, will be found, I believe, at the 
seme aia § which is to be managed by a syndicate. Mr. Terr 
was exceedingly funny in the old days, and his methods are so dif- 
ferent from those of Mr. Arthur Roberts and Mr. E. J. Lonnen, 
the present favorites, that there ought to be a hearty welcome for 
him. Meanwhile it isunderstood that no definite arrangements 
have been concluded as yet. 

A great deal of sympathy has been evoked in London by the 
very sad death of Constance Fenimore Woolson, the details of 
which will long since have reached American readers. During 
the time in which she was occupied upon her latest story, Miss 
Woolson was staying in Oxford, in Beaumont Street, the long and 
rather dull thoroughfare ending in Worcester College, which is 
mostly given over to medical men. Her visit here resulted in the 
making of many new friendships over and above the consolidation 
of the old, and one of the most intimate of her friends in England 
was Mr. Henry James, who was, I believe, the first person here to 
learn, by telegraph, of the sad circumstances of her death, before, 
indeed, the news had reached any of the newspapers. I do not 
know how much Miss Woolson’s novels are read in England, but 
upon the Continent gd enjoy much popularity. Her friendship 

th the late Wolcott Balestier resulted in the publication of two 
of her most popular works, “Anne” and “ Jupiter Lights,” in 
the English Library. Very shortly before her death she arranged 
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for the appearance of her new story, “ Horace Chase,” in the same 
collection. [The publication of the English Library has since 
been discontinued.—EpDs. CRITIC.] 

A book which will be of interest to the student of the drama will 
be published by Messrs,Chatto & Windus in the spring, in the shape 
of a History of the Savoy Opera, from the pen of Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald. There are so many amusing anecdotes in the air with 
reference to Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s pleasantries at rehearsal, that 
the book, if it gives us all it can give, ought to be alive with 
entertainment. It is to be liberally illustrated as well, and appears 
under the special patronage of the authors of “ Patience,” and of 
Mr. D'Oyly Carte. The Kelmscott Press, it is announced, will 
shortly add to its list of beautiful volumes an edition of Shelley, in 
which an attempt will be made to winnow the chaff from the 
grain, and to give a collection of the poetry which shall contain 
only as much of the work as 1s of value from its artistic merit. 
Hence all translations will be omitted, and all freaks like 
“Peter Bell,” the remaining work being sufficient to fill three 
volumes. The edition will appear under-the supervision of Mr. 
F. S. Ellis, who has just sent Keats to press. 

An extremely interesting and valuable address, which has 
been very sparsely reported by the papers,.was delivered last 
week by Mr. pres Bo Balfour, at a meeting of the Psychical 
Research Society at the Westminster Town Hall. The pzéce 
de résistance, as announced, was a paper by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, and many of the audience were quite unaware that Mr. 
Balfour was to speak. Mr. Lang, however, was unable to be 
present, and his paper was read for him, but, before it came 
on for hearing, Mr. Balfour spoke for an hour, with the great- 
est fluency and skill. It was a singularly difficult occasion, 
since he had to address an enormous audience (most of whom 
were ladies), the majority, it may be presumed, agog for the 
ghostly and occult. But Mr. Balfour was delightfully calm and 
temperate—so temperate, indeed, that it was impossible to avoid 
noticing that some of his hearers were disappointed. He told no 

host-stories, nor did he commit himself to apparitions. His ad- 

ress was mainly concerned with animal magnetism. He re- 
marked that he had often at dinner sat next to ladies who had 
assured and proved to him that they were able, by the exercise 
of will-power, to make any person at a distance turn involun- 
tarily in their direction ; and he confessed that it seemed possi- 
ble to him that this faculty might be developed into a power 
of which our philosophy takes very littie cognizance. But what 
the Society for Psychical Research needed, he felt, was the con- 
scientious co-operation of men of science, who should set them- 
selves, without prejudice, to sound this mystery to its depth. The 
task would be difficult. They would have to contend with two 
doughty opponents, fraud and self-deception ; and it would prob- 
a be extremely hard to separate the false from the true. But 
if that could be done, science would, he believed, have won a new 
victory. Of the conventional “spook” Mr. Balfour spoke not at 
all; throughout his address, during which he referred but once or 
twice to the very briefest memoranda on a small writing-pad, his 
tone was that of the coolly critical, judicial mind, unprejudiced in 
either direction. He was listened to breathlessly, but, as I have 
hinted, with a slight air of disappointment. The audience looked 
for revelations, and found none. But so thoroughly sensible a 
speech deserves preservation. It is to be hoped that it will be re- 
printed in some authoritative journal. 


LONDON, 2 Feb., 1894. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Boston Letter 


IT IS INTERESTING to note how many of the gifts to Harvard 
College come in the form of remembrances of dear friends who 
have passed away. The Soldiers’ Field was given by Major 
Henry L. Higginson in remembrance of his classmates who died 
in the Civil War; the Hemmenway Gymnasium, Thayer Hall and 
many another of the buildings, to say nothing of Memorial Hall, 
which is a general gift of this character, are memorials of human 
love. I am reminded of this fact by the bequest made by the Rev. 
William O. Moseley of Newburyport. Last Friday his nt fhe filed 
in Salem, and besides $20,000 given to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in memory of his son, who was at one time connected 
with the Hospital, and further bequests to other public hospitals, 
$50,000 is given to found a professorship in the Medical School of 

arvard College. The President and Fellows are allowed to de- 
cide what the professorship shall be, so that it may prove for the 
best interests of the School and the advancement of medical sci- 
ence, but it must stand as a memorial to the son, Mr. Moseley 
was a native of Newburyport and a uate of Harvard, class of 
1836. After leaving college he stu law, but soon entered the 


Unitarian pastorate. While I am writing of gifts to Harvard, I 
may mention that the Curator of the Peabody Museum of Arche- 
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ology reports many gifts made to the Museum during the year, 
including collections from the Agassiz family, C. B. Moore and 
others. Mrs. Mary Copley Shaw “has generously paid the cost 
of printing the memoir on Indian music by Miss Fletcher, which 
was published in September as No. 5 of the Museum papers. This 
paper is the result of twelve years’ study, and contains the words and 
music of nearly a hundred war-, friendship-, love-, and ceremonial- 
songs. The memoir also contains a report, by Prof. J.C. Fillmore, 
which is a scientific study of the structure of Indian music. The 
publication has been widely noticed and favorably commented 
upon, and certainly gives a mass of original material that throws 
new light upon the whole subject of primitive music.” 

Pres. Eliot, by the way, in talking about education before Massa- 
chusetts schoolmasters, a day or two ago, declared that there was 
hardly a single subject taught to-day in the same way it was taught 
thirty years ago, even law, that most conservative of studies, having 
an entirely different method at Harvard now from what it had in 
former years. That method, he added, is being adopted all over the 
country, and is making its way into the big English universities, 
And the teaching of the sciences and languages is changing like- 
wise. In connection with this subject, he mentioned the fact that 
there was opportunity for improvement in the ethical problem put 
before students, and in the literature laid on their desks, When 
he saw the way in which the human imagination has revelled in 
crime, slanders, jealousies and moral catastrophes, he could not 
help thinking of the great opportunity for improvement in the con- 
tents of those histories; for, though history itself may be full 
of crime and moral pervasions, it also teaches a steady moral ele- 
vation of the human race. The old-time books do not show this, 
but the new ones should. 

The annual meeting of the proprietors of the Boston Athenzum 
has been held, and no change made in the list of officers, except 
that Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., has been chosen to take the 
place made vacant by the death of Francis Parkman, Resolutions 
were passed expressing the greatness of the loss sustained by the 
proprietors and the Trustees in the death of their eminent asso- 
ciate; and in them were the following interesting words :—“ His 
unequalled knowledge of certain parts of American history, his gen- 
eral acquaintance with literature and science, and his manly com- 
monsense in all matters, made him a valuable member of the 
Board. When he was present at the meetings, the spirit with 

‘ which he met the questions before them was inspiring, and when- 
ever his health kept him at home, he did not forget the interests 
of the Athenzum, but frequently wrote to make suggestions or 
answer questions. His service here was rendered for thirty-two 
years with the same indomitable courage under great difficulties, 
the same clear thought and manner which have placed him among 
the most distinguished of American historians.” 

Mme. Modjeska’s season in Boston, just ended, was most suc- 
cessful from an artistic point of view, and also socially. Although 
suffering from the effects of a fall in New York, she bore herself 
with courage, and carried through every performance. Her health 

revented her from going out much, and as a result letters poured 
n during the entire week from her friends, while Mrs. James T. 
Fields, Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Mrs, Apthorp, Mrs. Arthur 
Foote and others, seized the opportunity to call upon the actress. I 
am told, by the way, that Mr, and Mrs, Aldrich have gone South, 
as Mrs. Aldrich has not been well since she suffered from the grip. 

It was reported last week that Dr, Holmes was sick, but the next 
day brought a denial of the rumor, which I am glad to spread now, 
as the a report may have made its way to New York. James 
Whitcomb Riley has been lecturing in Boston, and has talked 
about his dialect poetry. He holds that the true kind of poetry is 
poetry rid of all affectations, and considers it very foolish to ladle 
out in verse words which we do not use in prose or in ordinary 
conversation, He believes also that the poet should write about 
things he knows. He himself does not like the seaside, wasn’t 
brought up there and doesn’t care much about it, so he doesn’t 
write about it; but if others have lived by the seaside and enjoy it, 
let them take the ocean for their topic. For himself, he prefers to 
write about the things he has livedamong. That curious down-hill 
style of writing which he invented for the closing line of stanzas, 
he says, came so naturally that he cannot give any reason for its 
birth. Ina quaint way he designates it as “a hiccough in the 
line.” As to the future of American poetry, he believes that it 
will not necessarily be in dialect, but it will be democratic. Poets 
will learn that we have interesting things to write about at home. 

BOSTON, 20 Feb., 1894. CHARLEs E, L, WINGATE. 










4 THE Romances of the Sixteenth Century—More’s ‘ Utopia,’ 
Sidney's ‘ Arcadia ’ and Bacon's‘ New Atlantis’ ” were the subjects 
of Prof. Francis H, Stoddard’s last lecture, in the course on Six- 


teenth-Cent: 
ar “7 ene given under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
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Chicago Letter 


IT IS NOT often that Chicago has a real sensation among the 
artists, but the present week has given her one in the exhibition of 
about fifty water-colors by Jules Guerin, For some years Mr. 
Guerin has been considered one of the most original and talented 
of our painters, but even the most sanguine of his admirers did not 
expect the quick development, the remarkable expansion in outlook 
and execution, which are shown in his work to-day. He is a 
painter who will fulfil his promise, for he has not stood still for a 
minute; he has steadily advanced until now there are few aquarel- 
lists in America who can rival him. Born in St. Louis about 
twenty-seven years ago, Mr. Guerin comes of foreign stock, his 
mother being Welsh and his father French, ee he anglicizes his 
name in pronouncing it. He has been identified with this city 
almost from the beginning of his artistic career, having spent but 
six months abroad. These were devoted chiefly to the study of 
pictures and to a sketching tour through a part of France. It is, 
therefore, from his inner consciousness, from his sensitiveness to 
form and color in nature, and his continuous effort to interpret 
them aright, that his renarkable growth has been derived. Talent 
alone could never have achieved this result without the help of care- 
ful, earnest study. There is another mark of the true artist about 
Mr. Guerin—he never complains of a dearth of subjects. Wherever 
he goes he finds a wealth of suggestion in light and color and at- 
mosphere, in the effect of rain: upon the pavement or the trees, 
or of the sun on marsh and river, on gardens and buildings and 
colonnades. A visit to New Orleans last winter furnished him with 
a host of fine subjects, which he has used in deft, artistic fashion, 
These old Spanish courtyards, with their fascinating arches and 
balconies, gay in the sunlight, lovely with oleanders, form the most 
delightful subjects for his talent. Mr, Guerin has done something 
more, too, than render merely the superficial aspects of this pictur- 
esque quarter, beautiful as these are; he — something of the 
character of the Creoles who live there—their conservatism, their 
seclusion, their love of luxuriant beauty. He has caught the pecul- 
iar grace of these lovely, foreign-looking courts, the deep Southern 
color of the sky, the radiance of the shimmering atmosphere, He 
uses his medium with remarkable skill. is brush-work is 
apparently as swift as it is certain, and he splashes in his colors 
with the originality and daring of the impressionists. Perhaps the 
finest thing in the collection is the one in which this dashing aban- 
don is most noticeable—‘ A Byway in the French Quarter,”—a Bay, 
brilliant thing, full of vivid color, of light and shadow, of atmospheric 
movement and variety. Some of the market scenes have the same 
charm, 

In all the qualities of atmosphere and color, and in the life they 
interpret, these studies are absolutely different from those made in 
Kentucky, of which several are hung. The village life shown in 
the latter has a character of its own—an Americanism as distinct 
as the French quality in New Orleans, The quiet, indolent life is 
delightfully evident, and the delicacy of the coloring is charming. 
“A Seony Morning,” with its queer old mule-drawn wagon and the 
exquisite autumn yellows in its slender trees, tells the whole story. 
“A Wet Evening in a Village Street” is also an extremely clever 
thing; indeed, Mr. Guerin is particularly happy with misty effects, 
In this and in a number of the other water-colors there is a suggestion 
of Raffaelli in the drawing of the figures and in the use of line, I 
have not space in which to k of the many landscapes drawn 
from the region about Chicago, nor of the charming studies of the 
River here and of the docks in New Orleans. There are o ily two 
views of the Fair, but these are admirable. The composition of the 
one called “At the Exposition” is especially fine, and there isa 
sumptuous Venetian effect in the use of color against the white 
pillars, which brings back vividly the beauty of the place and the 
artistic surprises with which it delighted us. It is possible that 
these water-colors may be exhibited in New York, as Mr. Keppel 
has been negotiating for them. A picture by Mr. Guerin—one of 
the Kentucky studies—is now in the Water-color Exhibition, and it 
has been received with unusual favor by the New York critics. It 
was noticed in this paper a short time ago. In the same galleries, 
those of the Chicago Society of Artists, Mr. John H. Vanderpoel 
exhibits twenty-three oils and water-colors. They show faithful, 
conscientious work, and some of them much delicacy of imagina- 
tion. Several of the landscapes are charming in color, and “ Dredg- 
ing,” with its slender, bending trees, is very lovely, A portrait of a 
young girl is very cleverly executed. The most ambitious of the 
pictures, “ In His Name,” is harrowing in subject, and rather cold 
and hard in treatment, though the differing grays are well handled. 
The “ Homeless Wanderers ” is more interesting and more sincere. 
The Palette Club, an organization of women only, is holding an 
exhibition at the Art Institute, and here Miss Alice D. Kellogg 
easil 
exh 


distances all competitors. Besides four fine portraits, 


a charming little portrait sketch and a dainty little conceit 
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called “ Dancers of the Dawn.” In her portraits of a child in 
whites, of a young girl in yellows, and of an old man in grays, the 
artist uses color as an aid to the expression of character with fine 
sincerity and skill, In each of these she has produced a thoroughly 
harmonious result, the sumptuous yellows and browns forming a 
superb setting for the rich coloring of the girl’s head, and the warm 
grays for the fine, thoughtful face of the old man. But it is in the 
rtrait of Miss Jane Addams, the founder of Hull House, that 
Miss Kellogg has done her finest work. It is very simple and re- 
served in color, but so well does it express the character of the 
subject, so sympathetically has the artist painted the delicate, sen- 
sitive, earnest face that I am tempted to call it a masterly paar 
The execution is es lly good, very broad and firm and simple, 
and the handling of the hair is admirable. But the best of it is the 
artist’s perfect understanding of her subject, the imaginative haomy 
which colors and enriches the entire work. The Art Institute 
also exhibiting an interesting collection of Japanese fans and kaké- 
monos, belonging to Mr. Gustavus Goward, and the great collec- 
tion of arms and armor which was shown in the German Castle at 
the Fair. The Art Institute took an important step recently in ap- 
nting Miss Sara T, Hallowell its foreign agent. Miss Hallowell 
as already gone abroad, and it is expected that she will make a 
collection of pictures by American artists to be exhibited at the In- 
stitute next October. She will continue, in this way, the old Expo- 
sition collections, which she made so interesting that they were 
called in Paris the American Salon. It is good news for us that 
these exhibitions will be carried on annually, and no one is so well 
qualified to select the pictures as Miss Hallowell. 
CHICAGO, 20 Feb., 1894. Lucy MONROE, 


‘*‘La Revue de Paris ”’ 


THE FIRST (February) number of the third Revue de Paris opens 
with a collection of five letters from Balzac to /’ Etrang?re, who later 
became his wife. They are highly interesting, containing a quite un- 
expected amount of information about Balzac’s work and inner life. 
They abound, besides, in sharp pen-pictures of his famous contempo- 
raries :—‘ Eugéne Sue est un bon et aimable jeune homme fanfaron 
de vices, désespéré de s'appeler Sue, faisant du luxe pour se faire 
grand seigneur, mais a cela prés, quoique un peu usé, valant mieux 

ue ses ou .” “Je n’ose vous parler de Nodier pour ne pas 
étruire vos illusions,” ‘“ Jules Sandeau est un jeune homme, George 
Sand est une femme. Je m’étais intéressé a l'un et a l'autre, parce 
que je trouvais sublime & une femme de tout quitter pour suivre un 
uvre jeune homme qu'elle aimait. Cette femme, qui se nomme 
tens Dudevant, se trouve avoir un goes talent. * * * Notez 
ce t. La gloire arrive * * * Madame Dudevant prétend 
qu'elle doit le quitter & cause de ses enfants.” “Scribe est un 
homme d'honneur et de courage.” ‘“ Janin est un gros petit homme 
qui mord tout le monde.” 

Pierre Loti’s account of his visit to Loyola's coavent is a 
model of his semi-Oriental style, and Francis Magnard makes an 
historical study of the periodic resurrections of the Napoleonic 
legend, drawing from the past conclusions to be applied to the 
present recurrence of the national sentiment to the great Emperor’s 
re a in France, Ernest Renan has contributed a study on 
Philo of Alexandria, and Emile room an analytical review of M. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére’s critical work and the influence of his ten- 
dencies and aspirations on French literature. M. J. }. Jusserand 
tells in a strain the love of James I, of Scotland and: of 
Jeanne de Beaufort, the Nicolette of “ Nicolette et Aucassin,” the 
Emilie of the “ Conte du Chevalier.” Gabriel Séailles studies the 
art of pereenintiog as it is seen in the masters of the great 
schools of history. p's new story does not begin very happily; 
in fact, that author is lost when she abandons dialogue and takes 
upthe narrative form; Gabriel d’Annunzio’s “ Episcopo & Cie.,” 
on the other hand, promises to be as one tha rg it is ultra-mod- 
ern. The Revue starts well with a uniformly interesting number, 
and promises of equally well-filled issues to come. The style of 
type is particularly agreeable to the eye, the paper is of excellent 

pane and the size of the page the same as that of the leading 

m magazines 


Mr. Aldrich ‘ Englished ”’ 


IN DEC, of last year, a resident of Ionia, Mich., wrote as follows 
to the editor of The Atlantic Monthly:— 


** Dear Str:—Are you aware that T, B, Aldrich’s ‘ Prudence 
Palfrey,’ published in The Atlantic in 1874, has been purloined, 
lot, conversations, etc., and published in 7he Yankee Blade of 
, commencing with Nov, 4? In The Yankee Blade the story 

is called ‘ Lover and Friend,’ the Rev. Mr. Hawkins becomes the 
Rev, Mr. Trent, Ralph Dent, the Brewer, becomes Mr. Charles 
Widcomb, Prudence Palfrey becomes Lizzie Cecil, etc. The plot 


entire is purloined, the story somewhat condensed but otherwise 
stolen intact, whole chapters, in fact. No authorship is given this 
story, and it seems queer that the editor of The Yankee Blade 
should not have found out that his serial was a stolen affair. Per- 
haps these facts may prove interesting to the editor of The Atlan- 
tic, to the publishers who hold the copyright, and most of all to 
Mr. Aldrich.” 

Having verified this almost incredible case of theft, Messrs, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. communicated at once with the publishers 
of the Blade, and received in due time the following ingenuous re- 
ply -— 

‘* GENTLEMEN:—Your esteemed favor of Jan. 9 received, calling 
our attention to the article entitled ‘ Lover and Friend.’ which ap- 
pearedin The Yankee Blade for Nov. 4,11 and 18, In reply would say 
that the story was published in good faith and taken by our editor 
from acopy of Bow Bells of the date of 1883, and no name being at- 
tached to it and the scene laid in England, we had every reason to 
suppose that we had a perfect right to publish it. You do not need 
our assurance that, had we known it was one of Mr. Aldrich’s 
stories, even although made over, we should not have used it. 
Regretting that we made the mistake of supposing it a purely 
English publication, we remain, etc., 

‘*MAss, PUBLISHING CompP'y,” 

Bow Bells, it may be necessary to state, is a cheap English period- 
ical, but little known in this country. The ethics of the “ Mass. 
Publishing Comp’y” are peculiar. The story was “ published in 
good faith,” though “taken,” without credit, from an English peri- 
odical, which presumably was its rightful owner, it being perfectly 
proper to steal a story when “no name is attached to it, and the 
scene is laid in England.” In fact, the words England and 
English are the sole, and in their yay complete, justification of 
the publishers of The Yankee Blade; for they repeat again, at 
the end of their epistle, that they regret having made the mis- 
take of “ supposing it a purely English publication,” and there- 
fore the rightful prey of the American pirate. 





Despair 


HE SANG some airs ; they won him praise, 
Those echoes of a vernal dream, 

As one a rippling prelude plays, 
But pauses ere he touch the theme, 


He loved and won; and all men cried: 
“ Now for his life-work, clear and strong, 
Some world-truth, launched on music's tide, 
And passing round the world in song.” 


As streams that in the desert salt 
And sand their buried waters staunch— 
‘As the white bounding torrents halt 
Crossed by a frozen avalanche— 


So died his lyric note away 
Amid the sunshine of his lot; 

And other singers took the day, 
And one more poet was forgot. 


Till once, men listened with a start 
To hear a new voice in the air. 

It pierced the cold world’s brutal heart, 
And laid life’s secret vision bare. 


“ Ah, happy poet! long delayed, 
But rare, thy work the people cried ; 
Nor knew that in his home betrayed 
A broken-hearted man had died, 


EPIPHANIUS WILSON. 


The Drama 
‘*The Amazons’’ at the Lyceum 

MR, PINERO'S FARCICAL ROMANCE, “ The Amazons,” which 
has just been produced at the Lyceum Theatre by Mr. Daniel Froh- 
man, is a whimsical satire upon the modern tendency, in certain 
restricted social divisions, to turn boys into — and girls into boys, 
but is far too flimsy, both in rape 25> and execution, to withstand 
the strain of critical examination, It has, however, the distinguished 
merit of being amusing and cleverly written—two rare qualities 
which entitle it to respectful treatment, although there is nothing 
in it that is likely to increase the author’s reputation. Masculine 
women and effeminate men have been the butts of dramatic and 
other humorists for —_ but that is no reason why Mr. 
Pinero should not try his hand at the ard He lays his scene in 
Overcote, the seat of the widowed- ioness of Castlejordan, 


whose one great sorrow in life has been her failure to bear a son 
to rival the doughty deeds of her athletic husband. In default of 
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such’ an heir, she has trained her three daughters in all kinds | 


of manly exercises, so that these fair Amazons, known as Noel, 
Billy and Tom, are proficient in all virile sports, and can hold their 
own os engena or he @ age egg in the cricket-field or ‘e eo 

-shell, or everi with the gloves, against many a representative o 
ae sterner sex. They ae male attire, smoke, talk slang, and 
even swear a little when no strangers are present. But in spite of 
their coat-tails and knickerbockers and gentlemanlike ways and of all 
that their mother can do or say, they are still girls at heart, and 
when three suitors come a-wooing, they make but a very feeble 
show of resistance, The eldest, Lady Noel, finds her fate in the 
forbidden person of a big cousin who rescued her from an exceed- 
ingly awkward predicament into which she had been betrayed by 
her own adventurous spirit, while her two sisters fall victims, one 
to a French Count and the other to a vacuous and conceited little 
Earl, who has inherited vast estates and a shattered constitution. 
More incongruous matches could scarcely be imagined, but Mr. 
Pinero’s object, in this instance, was not consistency, but amuse- 
ment. 

The frequent laughter of the audience proved his success in this 
respect. His situations are rather extravagant at times, and are 
not quite so comical as he intended them to be, but his dialogue, 
as usual, is very ae and witty, and full of humorous satire, Mr, 
Frohman has provided some extremely pretty scenery and an excel- 
lent cast. The cleverest acting is done by Ferdinand Gottschalk 
as the unhealthy little Earl, but this effort is a trifle too realistic 
for farce. Mrs, Walcot is seen to great advantage in the part of 
Lady Castlejordan, which she plays with much vivacity and tact. 
Mr. Fritz Williams is very funny as the French Count, and Mr. Wal- 
cot is excellent as an old-fashioned country clergyman. Miss 
Georgia Cayvan, Miss Bessie Tyree and Miss Katharine Florence 
were attractive and capable representatives of the Amazons, and 
Mr. Kelcey was a picturesque heute as the athletic cousin, The 


representation was received with much apparent favor by a large 
audience, 





The Fine Arts 
The Woman’s Art Club 


EACH EXHIBITION of the Woman's Art Club of New York has 
been from the first an improvement on its predecessor, and that held 
last week at Klackner’s gallery was no exception to therule. The 
total number of paintings and drawings was less than one hundred, 
but there were many among them that would have attracted notice 
at any of the larger exhibitions of the season, One of the most 
noticeable was Mrs, Louise Cox’s pretty study of the nude, “ Lotus- 
flower,” a nymph decking her auburn hair with the large pink 
blossoms. Miss Mary Cassatt’s “The Banjo” was one of those 
colored etchings of which she has made a specialty, The interest 
of the work is wholly aside from the subject, which is merely a 
woman thrumming idly on the instrument of discord named in the 
title. The strongly etched outlines and _—. blacks, borne up by 
a few flat tints of color, remind one strongly of those Japanese prints 
which Mr. J. Alden Weir has also taken to imitating. Miss Cas- 
satt’s imitations, however, are freer and more artistic. Amy Cross’s 
“Good Friends,” a Dutch peasant-boy feeding a goat; Harriet C. 
Foss's “ A Flower-Maker,” and Clara T. McChesney’s “ The Noon- 
day Meal,” were thoroughly studied figure-pieces, Mrs. Dewey’s 
little girl, “ At the Gate,” with an old-fashioned garden for back- 
ground, was the most pleasing of several studies of the figure in 
—o or in dimly lit interiors. ‘“ A Shepherd and Flock” on a 
sandy road bordered by a pine wood, by A. Hugenholtz ; a draw- 
ing in pastels, “ Hop-Pickers,” by K. M, Huger; an interior with 
two ladies examining specimens of old china, “ Chex Nous,” by C. 
Coventry co wm were all very creditable productions, as were the 

ntings and water-colors of flowers and still-life by Rhoda Holmes 


ichols, E, M. Scott, T. C. Hecker, Amy Cross and Esther L, 
Coffin. 


‘* The Independents ’’ 
SOME OF THE “ Independents,” who are holding an exhibition at 
$19 Broadway, show decided promise, but they have much to learn 
ore that promise can develop into performance. Arthur B. 
Davies, in a number of attempts in oils and pee shows a de- 
cided talent for composition, a good eye for color and an agreeable 
sentiment, but is careless about drawing. His best things are a 
small “Madonna,” in oils, and a sketch of “ Three Boys in a Boat,” 
in pastels. He needs to brace up and 


i much more attention to 
orm. Some would-be im lan j Edward 
Brooks, are not so much loose as coarse in d: . He obtains 
a Satisfactory general effect, which is not when one 

y ignores all detail; but the im who have 
made a name for themselves observe and with great delicacy 
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conditions of me and atmosphere, and Mr., Brooks renders noth- 
ing delicately. J. Oscar Bunce has some spirited little statuettes, 


and a life-size head of an Indian in plaster that is not without good 
ualities, The rest of the exhibition consists of such studies and 


sketches as are usually made by students who are f their way 
towards freedom, but are not yet “ independent” of their masters, 
Some graceful India-ink and pencil studies, and a sketch in water- 


colors of children dressing and washing, “ Morning,” are shown by 
Genevieve A. Cowles; some _—e attempts at composition in 
black and white, by Maude A. Cowles; engravings by John P, Davis; 
water-colors of flowers by Clara F, Howard; a study of sunlight, 
“ Marianna Out of Doors,” by M, J. Whaley, and fairl stud- 
ies by Robert B, Brandagee, Clinton Peters and Ethel ¥. heeler, 





Art Notes 


WHAT promises to be an exhibition of uncommon interest will 
be held at Knoedler's during the first two weeks of March, when 
Mr. R. L. Newman will show a number of his canvases, Mr, 
Newman, who is now in his sixty-seventh year, is practically un- 
known to the public. His work is never seen at the annual exhibi- 
tions, but a small circle of connodsseurs appreciates the poetic feel- 
ing and delicate suggestiveness of his brush-work. He is, above 
all, a wonderful colorist, and the exhibition, which will include, be- 
sides a few examples for sale, about seventy-five pictures lent for 
the purpose by owners, will probably reveal to art-lovers the pres- 
ence among us of a most talented painter. 

—Some water-colors by living Japanese artists have been added 
to the Water-color Society’s show at the National Academy of 
Design, and will remain until the Exhibition closes, March 3. They 
include flower-pieces, by Kagetoshi and Amagi; a landscape, a 
lake full of lotos-blossoms, Choshin; blackbirds fighting, by 
Giokusen, and wild ducks, by Kagetoshi. 

—A committee of the City Club has addressed a letter to Sena- 
tor Robertson at Albany, calling his attention to the resolutions 
passed by Club in protest against the proposed destruction of 
the City Hall. The Republican Club has also declared in favor of 
the preservation of the historic building. 

—The drawings for the illustrations to “ Prue and I,” by Albert 
E, Sterner, have been peces on exhibition at Keppel s gallery, 
along with some other sketches and a few paintings in oils. The 
latter include a couple of portrait-heads, pleasing in tone and clever 
in execution; a figure sketch in oils, and one in{water-colors, “ The 
Communicants,” and two landscapes, “In the Forest, Fontaine- 
bleau,” among the beeches, and “Autumn at Grez.” These works 
are, in general, slight but harmonious, Of the illustrations we have 
spoken sufficiently in our notice of the book. They are in pen-and- 
ink, or in India-ink wash. 

—We have received from Boussod, Valadon & Co., an artist’s- 
proof of a portrait of Paderewski, The original is by Mr. J. Ed- 
ward Barclay, and is an admirable likeness of the distinguished 
pianist, showing all his characteristics without oir Neila The 
portrait is simple in pose and agreeable in expression. 

—The exhibition of the Tiffany chapel will be continued at 333 
Fourth Avenue during the coming week. A small admission fee 
will be charged for the benefit of the Artists’ Aid Society, 


—Prof, J. Leonard Corning of Munich has just begun a series of 
five illustrated lectures on art in comparative religion, the course 


being as follows: Feb. 19, “ Theophany, or the estation of 
God in the Art of the Ages”; Feb. 26, “ Demonology in Pagan and 
Christian Art”; March 5, “ Mortality and its Symbols in Pagan 


and Christian Art”; March 12, “Eschatology, or the To-morrow 


of Death,” and March 19, “ Pagan Symbolism in Christian Art.” 


—A part of the casts collected by the committee of the Metro- 
litan Museum of Art, appointed for the p of increasing the 
useum’s collection, has received in this city. Among the works 
to be represented in the completed collection will be Egyptian, 
Chaldean, A: , Persian, Greek, Roman and Indian sculpture, 
and a series of casts png all the important sculptors of the 
Renaissance in Italy, France and Germany. There are also moulds 
of Assyrian and Babylonian reliefs and friezes, and of Renaissance 
, windows and other architectural and monumental works, 
t is the committee's final aim to gather this collection, destined to 
be the most complete in existence, in a building specially con-. 
structed for the purpose, 

—American artists show a lively interest in the competition for 
the decoration of the Court of Oyer and Terminer in the new Crim- 
inal Courts building, under the auspices of the M 
ciety.: Letters of inquiry have been received 
pet erie Sta bana a Gd 

; 1 
the auspices of the Architectural League. 


: 
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Scand gone oO ge the cartoonist and editor of the German 
edition of Puck, died suddenly in this city on the afternoon of 
Feb. 19. He was born in Vienna in 1838, and came to this coun- 
yay 1868, pins St. Louis, where, in 1874, he launched his first 

A, with s results. He then came to New York and 
entered the em of Mr. Frank Leslie, leaving him, in 1877, to 
start, with Mr. Adolph Schwarzmann, the Puck that brought him 
fame and fortune. 


—Mr. Charles Henry Hart of Philadelphia, the well-known art 
critic and iawyer, was struck by a suburban train near that city 
on the night of Feb. 17, and injured severely if not fatally. 


—The widow of J. F. Millet, the famous French painter, has 
ust died, at Suresnes, where she was living with one of her sons- 
n-law, M. E, Landesque. “After the loss of her husband, in 
whose early struggles and later triumphs she had nobly borne her 

” says The Ball Mall Budget,“ she continued to reside at 

n, until heart-disease, from which she had long suffered, 

a change of climate necessary. Her last days were, un- 

happily, spent in great suffering. Mme. Millet was in her sixty- 

year, being fourteen years younger than her husband, whom 

she survived exactly nineteen years.” She now lies by his side in 

the quiet little cemetery of Chailly, near Barbizon, among a num- 
ber of disciples of the famous school. 


Notes 


As ees Birthday occurred on our day for going to 
press this week, Zhe Critic appears one day later than usual. 

— Major Pond has closed contracts by cable with Reynolds Hole, 
Dean of Rochester, the author of the well-known “ Recollections ”; 
and with A, Conan Doyle, who will arrive in October, to tell of some 
of the “ Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” “ The Refugees,” etc. 
Max O’Rell will make an extensive lecture-tour next season, His 
new lectures will be made up from the material accumulated while 
on his two years’ tour round the world. On Feb. 5, at Jamaica, 
L.1., Major Pond, the veteran agent, made his first appearance as 


a lecturer, himself, giving a humorous account of his early West- 
ern life. 





—G,. P, Putnam’s Sons expect to follow up the success of 
“Ships that Pass in the Night” with “ The ag of Margrédel, 
being a Fireside History of a Fifeshire Family.” The story is by 
a new writer and appeared originally in Blackwood's, It will be 
published simultaneously in this city and in England. 

—Mr, Rudyard Kipling’s stories of adventure that have been 
running through the pages of S¢. Nicholas are to be published by 
the Century Co. in book-form under the title “ Jungle Sketches.” 

—D. Appleton & Co. have in press a new novel by Dr. Geo 
Ebers, entitled ‘‘ Cleopatra.” They will also publish Wolcott Bal- 
estier’s “ Benefits Forgot” and Mrs. Alexander's latest story, “ A 
Ward in Chancery.” The “ History of the United States Navy,” 
to 1894, upon which Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay has been engaged 
for the last nine years, is nearing completion. As no complete 
history of the Navy has been published since Fenimore Cooper's 
time, this elaborate work will fill a void in our historical literature. 


—Ginn & Co, will publish in May “A Book of Elizabethan 
Lyrics,” selected and edited, with introduction, notes and indices, 
by F. E. Schelling. The volume will cover the period 1575-1625. 


—Harper & Bros, have nearly ready Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s 
“ Our English Cousins,” 


—Lovell, Coryell & Co. have removed their publishing-house, 
including the manufacturing, selling and shipping departments, to 
the Cammeyer tity at Sixth Ave, and West 2oth Street. The 
firm's announcements for February are now ready. Its supply 
of the second edition of Mr. Waugh’s “ Tennyson” has been ex- 
hausted. Marcus Ward & Co, have gone to the same building. 


—Mr. John C. Ropes of Boston has offered a prize of $250 for the 
t essay on “ The Russian War of 1812,” prepared by a can- 


= for a degree in either Harvard or the University of Pennsyl- 
van 


_ —Prof. Richard T. Ely’s “ Social Aspects of Christianity,” pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co., has been placed by the religious 
denomination known as the United Brethren in Christ in their 
course of study for theological students. The Methodists have 
also adopted it in their prescribed course of study, and it has like- 
wise found its way into the Bible classes of several of the Western 
churches. 

—The January Sus and Shade contained an excellent photo- 


vure, a picture by Sarony, of Mr. Henry O. Houghton, the 
of the firm of H ton, Mifflin & Co. 


s 
~The Grolier Club held its tenth annual meeting on the evening 


of Feb. 21. After the business of the evening, which included the 
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election of five;members of the Council, had been disposed of, the 
Club celebrated its tenth anniversary. An exhibition of the works 
published by the Club since its foundation was opened and will be 
continued until March 15. 

—Miss Harriet Monroe, who wrote the “ World's Fair Ode,” is 
delivering a series of lectures on the English poets at the Newberry 
Library, Chicago. 4 

—The venerable Bishop Williams of Connecticut, senior Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, is to have a suit- 
able memorial in a new library in connection with Berkeley Divin- 
ity School, in which he has a warm interest. The sum of $50,000 
will be raised for the erection and maintenance of the building. 


—M. Zola has again been defeated as a candidates for the 
French Academy. He received, this week, only seven votes. 


—Mr. roe L. Fox, Rector of the Hopkins Grammar School, 
New Haven, Conn., will give a course of four illustrated lectures 
on “ The Great Schools of England” at the Manhattan Athletic 
Club Theatre on the nights of Feb. 23, Mar. 3, 9 and 16, The 
lectures are given by request. 

—Miss Louise Stockton states that by far the greater number of 
the members of her Round-Robin Reading-Club have chosen 
Puritanism as their special subject. She ascribes this in part to 
the late Douglas Campbell's book, but adds that some of the ap- 
plicants did not know that the book formed part of the course. 


—Russell Sage Hall, at the Troy Seminary for Young Women, 
will soon be‘completed. It was presented to the institution by Mr. 
Sage in honor of his wife, who was educated there. 


—Miss Olive Schreiner is engaged to be married to Mr. Cron 
Wright, the son of a well-known South African farmer and mem- 
ber of the Cape Parliament. He is four or five years her junior, a 
successful farmer and a clever speaker, and will probably enter par- 
liamentary life. It is said that more than 70,000 copies of “An 
African Farm” have been sold. 


—Mr. G. Hedeler is preparing a list of private libraries in the 
United States, and requests all happy mortals possessing such a 
luxury to furnish him with some details as to the extent of their 


treasures and the special branches to which they are devoted. His 
address is 3 Poststrasse, Leipzig. 


—On March 15 Columbia College will celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Friedrich Diez, the founder of romance 
philology. Romance scholars from all parts of the country are ex- 
pected to be present, and papers will be read or sent by professors 
of the leading universities of this country. Prof. Kittredge of Har- 
vard, it is expected, will give a good deal of newly discovered in- 
formation about the little-known individuality of Sir Thomas Mal- 
ory. Friedrich Diez was born at Giessen, and died at Bonn on 
May 29, 1876, 


—A French translation of Mary E, Wilkins’s stories has 


been published in Lausanne, and is said to be very generally ap- 
preciated. 


—Mr. Franz Korbay has been elected to a professorship in the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, and will enter upon his duties 
on May 30. Mr. Korbay will be greatly missed in New York, 
where he has long held a unique position among teachers of mu- 
sic, 

—Ernest Camille Sivori, the famous Italian violinist and pupil of 
Paganini, died at Genoa on Feb. 19. He was born in 1817, and 
in 1846 made a concert tour of America, In his playing he was 
considered only second to his master. 


—On March 15 (probably), Mr. Damrosch will “os a performance 
of Wagner’s “ Gétterdiammerung” at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
with Frau Materna as Brunnhilde, Herr Schott as Siegfried, Herr 
Fischer as Hagen, and other prominent singers, together with the 
Symphony Orchestra of seventy-five. The performance will be for 
the benefit of the University Settlement. 


Paral Weekly of Feb. to contained a setting tribute to 
the late George W. Childs, by Mr, Talcott Williams of the Phila- 
delphia Press. Oa Feb. 17 it gave a page of illustrations show- 
ing Mr. Childs in his office in the Ledger building, and scenes at 
the funeral. Harfer’s Bazar of the latter date contained some 
reminiscences of Mr. Childs, with a glimpse of his home, 
“Wooton,” at Bryn Mawr, by Mrs. Mary Wagner-Fisher. 

--Mr. Charles Aldrich, Curator of the Historical Department of 
lowa, writes to us from Des Moines that he has just added to 
the Aldrich Collection, in the State Library, fine autograph letters 
of Tolstoi, Gambetta, La Place, Chateaubriand, Prosper Mérimée 
and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have ased from the Century Co. 


the four-volume Life of William L Garrison, by his children, 
and are bringing out a new edition at a reduced price. 
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—The Century Co. will publish, in April, “ Roger Williams, the 
Pioneer of Liberty,” by Oscar S, Straus. 


—The New York Kind en Association held its fourth an- 
nual meeting on Tuesday. Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, the retir- 
ing t, his successor, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, and Miss 
Angeline Brooks delivered addresses, The Association aims to in- 
troduce kindergartens into the public schools, and to establish them 
in the tenement districts. It spends monthly over $1900 for this 
os and appeals to the community for funds wherewith to en- 
arge its circle of usefulness. 


—A life of Dr. }. G. Holland, by Mrs. Thomas F. Plunkett, is in 
the press of Charles Scribner's Sons, Mrs. Plunkett was an old 
and intimate friend of Dr. Holland’s, and his family have placed in 


her hands all the material necessary to make an interesting life of 
this popular author. 


—The Appletons will publish Sarah Grand’s volume of short 
stories, “Our Manifold Lives.” They have also in p tion a 
new novel by Sara Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. Cotes), which has the 
attractive title of “ A Daughter of To-day.” 


—Mrs. Minnie Maddern-Fiske’s representation of Nora in “A 
Doll House” at the Empire Theatre on the afternoon of Feb. 15 
was a thoroughly consistent piece of acting. The actress was 


fairly well supported. The performance was given for the ben- 
fit of Hahnemann Hospital. 


—According to N. Albert Cim and others, whose views were re- 
cently printed in the Hera/d's Paris edition, authorship and publi- 
cation are in a bad state in France just now. Hardly six novelists, 
it is said, can count on receiving for their works a sum equal to or 
above 10,000f. M. Zola and M Alphonse Daudet must, of course, 
take the lead in any list ef exceptions to this rule, M.Cim lately 
examined the books of a leading publisher and found that two- 
thirds of the accounts opened for works of fiction, verse, travel, 
domestic economy and military science showed losses, 

—The first mention of the new quarterly review, The Yellow 
Book, to be started in London on April 1, was made in our Lon- 
don Letter of Jan. 4, our correspondent having B coseg the news 


fully eight days before the English papers contained the first notice 
of the new venture. 
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—* On the Defensive” is a new army novel, by George I. Put- 
nam, that the Scribners will soon publish. It depicts army life 


from an officer's point-of-view, and shows how little there is in it 
in times of peace to interest an active-minded man, 


—The American Folk-Lore Society will begin in March the pub- 
lication of an extensive series of memoirs. The first volume, by 
Heli Chatelain, late U. S. Commercial Agent in Loanda. W: 
Africa, will deal with “ Folk-Tales of Angola.” It will ; 

literature of that part of the Dark Continent, from which has been 
derived a large proportion of the ancestry of the colored population 
of the Southern States. This will be followed by collections of 
the Creole tales of Louisiana, and of the current superstitions still 
found among the English-s population. In issuing these 
memoirs the Society fully deserves the support for which it appeals. 
The annual fee for membership is $3, including a copy of the Soci- 
ety’s organ, The Journal of American Folk-Lore, A subscription 
of $10 to the Publication Fund includes the membership fee, and 
entitles the subscriber to all the publications of the Society, The 
Permanent Secretary, Prof, W. W. Newell of Cambridge, Mass., 
may be addressed for full information. 


—Mark Twain and James Whitcomb Rile 
own works at the Madison Square Concert 
ing next, Feb. 26, 


—Among the books sold and the prices paid for them on the last 
days of the Donnelly sale, at Bangs’s, last week, were several 
Grolier Club publications. Of these Andrews’s “ Life of Jean 
Grolier” brought $9; Robert Hoe’s “ Bookbinding as a Fine Art, 
$31; Theodore L, De Vinne’s “ Modern Bookbinding,” $28, Bry- 
ant’s “ Homer,” uncut, Boston, 1870-7, brought $17.50; the first 
edition of Keats’s “ Endymion” was knocked down for $20, and 
Barry Cornwall's “ Charles Lamb,” with extra plates, for $15.59. 
The unexpurgated edition of Lewis's “Monk” brought $36, and 
the “ Milton" of 1669, $32. The first edition of “ Paradise Re- 

ained,” Loridon, 1670, brought $33. Sir Thomas More's “Utopia, 

lack-letter, London, 1556, Grom t $15, and Poe’s Poems, second 
edition, New York, 1831, a little post-octavo, $115. The highest 
price was paid for the four volumes, by Dr, John W, Francis, en- 
titled “Reminiscences of Old New-York,” containing 440 extra 
plates and many autograph letters inserted by Mr. Donnelly, $520, 


will read from their 
all on Monday even- 








BOOKS FOR CLERGY/IEN’S LIBRARIES. 





Primary Convictions: 
Being Discussions on Subjects Con- 
nected with the Evidences of Christianity 
(Columbia College Lectures, 1892). By 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Derby and Raphoe. Crown 8&vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


The Christ-Child in Art. 


A Study of Interpretation. By HENRY 
VAN Dyke. Illustrated: 8vo,Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4.00. 


Letters of James Russell Lowell. 


iam Curtis. 
Norton, 
III, 
Edges and Gilt 


The Puritans. 


Volumes. 


Edited by CHartes E.iot Norton. ' 
Three Photogravure Portraits. Two The Jewish 
volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and the Jews. 


Gilt Tops, $8.00; Three-quarter Calf, 
$12.50. (/na Box.) 


The Christian Church. 
Short History of the Christian Church. 
| OHN FLeTcHEeR Hurst, D.D., LL.D. 
ith 10 Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


Illustrated Bible Dictionary, 
And Treasury of Biblical History, Biogra- 
phy, Geography, Doctrine, and Litera- 
ture. With numerous Illustrations and 
Important Chronological Tables and 
ps. By M. G. Easton, M.A., D.D, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


ALDEN. 


Cloth, $1.00. 





Orations and Addresses of George Will- 
Edited by CHartes ELIoT 
Vols. I and II. 
Nearly ready. 


ops, $3.50 per volume. 


The Puritan in Holland, England, and 
America. By DouGcLas CAMPBELL. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $5.00. (/n a Box.) 


The Jewish Question. 


uestion and the Mission of 
ost 8vo, Cloth. 
the middle of March.) 


God in His World. 


An Interpretation. 
‘ost 8vo, cloth, $1.25; Presenta- 
tion Edition, in White and Gold, $2.00. 


The Tongue of Fire; 


Or, The True Power of Christianity. By 
the Rev, Witi1aM Arruur, M.A, 


Jesus Christ in the Old Testament; 


Or, The Great Argument 
THomson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


Green’s English People. 

A Short History of the English People. 

By J. R. Green, Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss 
KaTE NorGATe. Royal 8vo, Illuminat- 
ed Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$5.00 per volume. Vols, I., If , and IIL 
now ready, Vol. IV. in press. 


The Land and the Book. 
By Wi.i1AM M. Tuomson, D.D. Three 
Volumes. Copiously Illustrated. Square 
8vo. Ornamental Cloth, per volume, 
$6.00; Sheep, $7.00; Half Morocco, $8.50; 
Full Morocco, Gilt Edges. $10.00, ' 

Also Popular Edition in Three Volumes, 
Cloth, $9.00 per Set; Half Leather, $12.00. 
(Sold only in Sets.) 


History of the United States. 
From the Compromise of 1850. By 
James Forp Ruopes. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$5.00. (/na Box.) 


Rev. William M. Taylor’s Works. 
RUTH THE GLEANER, and EsTHER THE 
QurEn.—Davip, Kinc orIsragL.—Evijan 
THE PropHet.—PETER THE APOSTLE.— 
DANIEL THE BELOVED.—Moses THE LAw- 

| GIVER.—PAUL THE MISSIONARY. JOSEPH 


Ready. Vol, 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut 


Two 


(Ready about 


By Henry MILLs 





I2mo, 








THE PriImME-MINISTER.—THE SCOTTISH 


By Ws. H. 
p PuLPiT. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 per volume, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EH The above works are for sale by all booksellert, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. j 
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The Free Parliament 


ANSWERS 


1388.—1, The lines quoted occur in the last stanza of Mr. 7 .K. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s poem ‘‘ The Lady of Castlenore.” iby, e. Epistles of St. 


New York, Feb. 17, 1894. 


[The same answer is received from H. M. R. of Portsmouth, 


N. H., and G, D. R. of Brooklyn.] 





Publications Received 


. Sandy, W. I 
Med, eMalaias aterm teas et Semen Lon ees Soe. Seat" hea wil. 


Ferns. $2. 


Black, Ww. The New Prince 0 Fertenara, 


red he ¥. "Chines =. of Spain, $2 





le, E a Tame nn = 5 Sac 


Moral offeclarsm. $*.75. 


Dic ot Pol ; t. 
Sete, | slitieal iecciniy Part VI. Ed. by R. H, Inglis, aC 
Dillon, J, F. Laws and Jurisprudence of England and America, 


W. Mystery of Abe ‘ewe & Bros. Tiffany, iM L., and o nee eo Tiffany & Co. 
Pale ties from the Arabian te we Dixon. $2. G.B. Putnam's Sons, White's Manual for Fifty Years. soc. Am. 
Zangwill, I. The King of feneied: $r.50. 
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Hill, W. First Stages of the Tariff Policy of the United States. 


. Economic Ass'n. 
Ft. snk Ie s. a pens Se Mental Growth — vols. $6. H. Holt & Co, 


g 





Gun tnembad asd other Saddah on 


s. Ed by L. E. Gates. $1. Ginn & Co. 
Fone Fee Se 


eter. $1. . C. Armstrong & Son, 
Matthews, B. Greate of the Bee Harper & Bros. 

F. D.S. Merrill, E. B. George Wi illiam Curtis! Tribute to his Life and Public Service. 
ee Y.: E. B. Merrill, 


Public Opinion Curren 


Molinari, G. De, Religion, 
Poole R. Marian Gratham’s Ch , etc, 
it T Association. 


Tr. by W. K. Firminger. Macmillan & Co. 
4134 Halsted St. St., Chi - Gilmartin, 
Washington. De: i H. D. Slater. 


Rand, McNally & Co.’s Ms Pocket Maps of Louisiana, a Mississipi 
Read, J. M. inno — Stout, 


‘ennesee, Texas, asc. each. 
Privately ae 


ongmans, Gs 
Deveorsh Ed.) $z.2s. Macmillan & 
Harper & Bros, | nes i “on P tye peller. ape at C. Heath & Co. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ap H. D. Traill, Vol. I. $9.50. P. Putnam’s 
poe & Bros, Setheriee A. and G, i of Australia and New Zealand. 


Harper & Bros. 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


ns, 
Taine, HH, A. The Modern Régime, Vol. I. Tr. by J. pacengmas 


$4. Temple, E.L. The Church in the Prayer Book. 
i ow &Co, Thompson, M. Lincoln's Grave. 


, Green & Co, 


i a Holt & Co, 

Young Christian Soldier Co, 

Stone & Kimball, 

Tiffany & Co, 
Book 


Co, 
Macmillan & Co. 
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Easter Music. 





























Easter Festival season of will be a nota- 
ble one in musical circles, on account of the wine 


range of new er Music, The 1894 compositions 

are of ye ly h 

The follo eltng ob endless ral “ sPoropratenes 
Carols, Children’s Songs, etc. 








Ores: Minds hcucp hh cdeoctbsne avis, re 
ely a 7 
ly on Easter Morning 
Rasterstide. Sop. Sol... Sop, & "A. Duct, a 
Femi Hath Sent His Angels - 108 
i SL Dwae f° 
leave to-Day has , 
Christ has risen...........-.sssss5 eet +95 
err with h glad, true voices......... Rosabel, .05 
on the Easter message.....,..... :. Danke, 05 
Anthems, Solos, Quartets, etc. 


Octavo Size.) 


( 
Sak laviebie. 5, é. Duds cctiddnes 
has won the Vict 
ihe Baath. oh Spe ad 
—— ai Hallelujah 78." or 


Christ our Passover. "A. & B'S’ MO 
necher. 12 


he 
‘Christ our Passover. ki 3, in Bs, Alto Ten., 


and Bass ix, on pe 
E Belle ane ‘ t. or Cho,, =o +12 


Brac. 
. and Alto Duet, S.A.T.Trio, and Mined 
Deo, in E4, (Festival.) Alto and Bass 
S. and T, Bias oa ned Bi Rete Rutenber, 12 
leem: » and 


—s 


Mixed 


Trowbridge. . 
Pe Solos and U: 
in Da Chon Unison, and Mixed Chorus. 


Pity Pd yer es ‘Duets, and Mined” 
Qt. and Chorus, 
‘They have taken away my Lord. “ Emmanuel,” 
idge. .t0 


A. & B, Solos and Mixed Qt. 


SONGS, ETC. 


~ (Sheet Music Size.) 
Easter Eve. Low Voi minor, 
Voice in C minor...... o im Acoriaen, Pah +50 
Voice inG mince Wick Vicia aa Organ “lige 
"Bass or Contralto, A : 


f 
BE 
i 


OTe neersceseceserssreesess oeeeeeee 


and He - 
preva eaven, Soprano or Tenor in Eé. 


in A. 
Syisiie eat eeeeeee ett, 75 
apo for Catalogue. 


Oliver DitsonCompany, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


<<. HM, DITSON & CO., N.Y. J. B, DITSON & CO., Phila. 











It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 
perience can produce or that money can buy. 


MIXTURE  snoxina Tobacco 












TO LEARN TO READ FRENCH. EASILY AND RAPIDLY 


Send for Dr. Magill’s Reading French Grammar, containing a short method of learning to read French, and 
his modern French Series Nos, 1, 2, 3, etc., each containing one or more complete works of the most distin- 
guished Modern French Authors, Each of the Series is illustrated with a handsome portrait of the French 
Author, and carefullyfannotated. Price Sixty Cents each. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Publisher of Dr, Brooks's immensely popular series of Arithmetics and Mathematical works and other 


Educational Books, 





THE DRAMA. 
LYoeum THEATRE. 4th Ave. & 23d St. 


Dania. Frouman, Manager. 
A. W. Pinero’s Farce THE AMAZONS 
cal Romance, THE AMAZONS 


Preceded by ‘‘Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing.’ 
Begins 8.10, Matinees, Thursday and Saturday, 








“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD," 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK 





TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching port- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


ty es Gans cars the most im 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 





by way of the historic H A saa through 
the « beautiful Mohawk V; paar ond 
from 1 


CENTRAL ST. TI IONS 
Siow Gecke Gan TATION, ath 4th Ave, and 4ad St. 
ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


Se * Four. Series’ send two 
senger Agent, Station, Yoru 





Brain 
Workers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is recommended by physicians 
of all schools, for restoring 
brain force or nervous energy, 
in all cases where the nervous 
system has been reduced below 
the normal standard by over- 
work, as found in lawyers, 
teachers, students and brain- 
workers generally. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





For sale by all Druggists. 


DR. STRONG’S FAMOUS BOOKS. 
THE NEW ERA 


(Just Published) Library Edition, Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50; Plain Cloth, 75 cts.; Paper, 35 cts. 
OUR COUNTRY 
(Revised Edition) Cloth, 60 cts.; Paper, 30 cts. 
Mailed on receipt of price, by 
The Baker & Taylor 0o., 740 Broadway, N.Y. 
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CHANCEL 
CHANGES. 


We shall be glad to 
discuss any proposed 
changes in Chancels, by 
which a more churchly 
interior will be secured. 

We have arranged a 
large number of Chancels 
for the introduction of a 
boys’ choir. Own de- 
sign will be supplied 2 
upon request and so ar-; 
ranged as to show those 
parts which can be ex-’ 
ecuted by local firms, 


and which portions ssigca 


should be executed at 
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New York. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
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. TRINITY CHURCH, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


The work we arranged for Governor Flower and his 
brother Anson R. Flower, at the above church, is a good 
example of what we can do. Here we executed the entire 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


Including five figure memorials, 


COLOR DECORATION 
Of both Chancel and Nave,. 


CHANCEL FURNITURE, Etc., 
Including Altar, Pulpit, Eagle, Lectern, etc., 


MEMORIAL AND HISTORICAL TABLETS, 


Of Marble and Metal, 


Thus completing the entire artistic details of the church interior. 





Send for illustrated hand-books on the Chancel, Church Interior, Mosaics, Marble 
Work, Stained Glass, Color Decoration, Ete. 


-6 R: loAMB > 


59 Carmine St., N. Y. 
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NOW READY 


THE NEW 
“TUCKER” 


HYTINAL 


850 Pages. 
918 Tunes. 


THE BEST HYMNAL EVER 
OFFERED TO THE CHURCH. 


Original Contributions 
from 


the late Dr. Dykes, the late Sir 
Geo. J. Elvey, the late Sir John 
Goss, E. J. Hopkins, Redhead, 
Smart, Stainer, Dudley Buck, 
Reginald de Koven, John H. Gower, 


Clement R. Gale, George F. Le 
Jeune, A. H. [essiter, Geo. Wm. 
Richard 
Henry Warren, Walter B. Gilbert, 


Warren, S. P. Warren, 


and many others. 


Richly Bound. 
Beautiful Pages. 


For terms and sample copies in- 
quire of all Church booksellers 


or address 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A Few RECENT 
Books. 


By the Author of ‘ Far From To-day.” 
ALLEGRETTO. 


A Volume of Poems. By GerTRUDE HALL, 
author of ‘‘ Far From To-day.” Illus- 
trated by Oliver Herford, Small quarto, 
cloth, $1.50. 





a laughing wit, a frolicsome 
mirth Choire Rep Register. 


24 Edition. 
FAR FRO? TO-DAY, 


A Volume of Stories. By GerTRuDE HALL. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE AIr OF LIFE. 


Plain talks to young men and women. 


By 
eit PxILip Moxom, 


16mo, cloth, $1.00, 
impressive. Sensible, cheerful 
pao antes See nts, 


KEYNOTES. 


A Volume of Stories. By Gzorcr EcerTon. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


** It brings a new quality, and a striking new force 
into the eerature of the hour,” —London Speaker. 


DREAM LIFE AND REAL LIFE. 


By OLIve SCHREINER, author of ‘* The Story 
of an African Farm, " 16mo, half cloth, 
60 cents. 


** Perfect workmanship and unutterable pathos.’’— 
Literary World. 


THE VILLAGE RECTOR. 


MEMOIRS OF TWO YOUNG 
MARRIED WOMEN. 


By Honorf bE Bauzac. Translated by 


Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 2 vols., 
12mo, half Russia, $1.50. 
GOETHE. 

Reviewed after sixty years. By J. R. Szx- 

LEY, author of ‘‘Ecce Homo. 16mo, 


cloth, $1.00. 


“Helps us to realize he o pagehate of our intellec- 
tual debt to Goetine,”"—, 


At all Bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Publishers, BOSTON. 


Convenience 
saiways Attractive 


To have Writing Pa made w 
i a Ae Wall i el 
8a vis. convenlence w pete has only 
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ape pear in size Perv bey of style. They 
Ene ° ane. 
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FIVE FAVORITE BOOKS. 


IN THE CITY BY THE LAKE. 
A Beautiful Souvenir of Sao Wet, ie 


ase ng 
L caltion oc $x. = Whe Sheping 


These a cee idy' Is of ( Life, ‘‘ The Shadow,” 
and “ The Slave C Girl,’ nimeenet one narrative, 
oe ful thrilling ing tere, and contain was de- 


peed i for 

world’s & city, or sae would ike: to Le visited it, 

tine New Ragland Magasi of Miss Fearing: 
ew sine 6a 

“A note of sti rome and more sustained has 


AFLOAT AND ASHORE, 
wr Rowan Wags  Rccgrey ne among Patriotic 


A Coplat § Story "ser Ben Bo “io bi his ie bent vein. 
ew York ot calls it “a remarkably natural 
inked ig ta 
LETTERS To A LITTLE GIRL. 
By Mrs. Haren E. Srarxett, author of * Future of 
Educated Women,”’ Price, $1.25. 
socpeatien of ent, and instruction 


Miss Haskell says it is ‘“‘ The book that all little 
girls should have.” 
ART, MUSIC, AND NATURE. 
By Aes mgt Swinc. A Compilation from his Wri- 
— by Mary E. Pratt. Bound in Sg green, 
‘old. put up in a box. 
Ful of great utterances by this well- sown divine. 
Maertaen calls it ‘a collection of literary 
olen ~ the highest and best sense of the term,” 
A SLUMBER SONG. 
By Nina Litiutan Morcan. An Sante Prose St 


a vous People. Price, $1.00, White and Go! 
Re. Yin oseph Adams says of it: ‘‘ If financially sais 
I woul esitate to distribute gratuitously a million 


copies,” 


Send 2 cents er circulars, special affer,and com- 
plete catalogue to 


SEARLE & GORTON, Pubs., 
McCormick Block, Chicago. 


History of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N, H. 

Freperick aoe Vol. I. os the garbrenk of p 
e controversy. Large 8vo, % net; 

pastaas, ng Sout, “etree, 


JOHN K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Classes 


for Instruction in First Aid to the Injured 
are constantly forming. Persons wishing 
to join apply to Secretary, 105 East 22d St., 
Room 503. 

First Arp HAND-Book, 25 CEnTs, 


ORIGINAL 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 











WALTER ROPMEYN BENJAMIN, 
United Charities Building, 287 Fourth Av., N.Y. 


OLD BOOKS. 


A new Catalogue, No. will be mailed to an 
address, Georce P. Boetasy, 25 Exchange st, 
Kochester, N. Y. 








The Li of Wiiuiam Evarts Ben- 
AMIN. RARB —PRINTS—A 
Gend for catalogues to ex East 6th Street, New 





este, ‘ee py u Sraner, New Yous Yorx. 


eens sa 


NEW CATALOGUE OF ODDS AND ENDS. 
A. S, Clark; 34 Park Row, New York, 


Sets, 








THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Books. 
Reckeaumber magasines. or ay book en any eubject write 
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The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
ESTABLISHED 1881 BY J. L. & J. B. GILDER 


Cette excellente revue, THE CritTic,—Ze 
Livre (Paris). 

The first literary journal in America,— 
London Academy. 


By far the best journal of its class in the 
country.—Buffalo Express. , 


Undeniably the best literary review in 
the United States. — Boston Globe. 


Entitled to a liberal support from the 
friends of literature.— Zhe Churchman. 


A positive and indispensable part of Am- 
erican literature.— Springfield Republican. 


Well sustains its reputation as the first 
7 journal in America.—New York 
World. 


Has earned a right to live by the excel- 
lence and variety of its materials.—Har- 
per's Monthly, 


Has to-day a stronger hold than ever 
upon the American world of letters.— 
Chicago Standard, 


Has made itself known in America by 
the independence and ability of its utter- 
ances.—Notes and Queries. 


Tue Critic has made its power felt and 
respected—a power which has never been 
abused.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Its editors are to be congratulated on the 
brightness as well as the substantial value 
of its pages.— The Christian Advocate. 


An absolute necessity to all who wish to 
keep themselves thoroughly informed upon 
the current literature of the day,—Chicago 
Interior. 


We congratulate our sprightly contem- 
porary both on the success already achieved 
and the promise of increased prosperity for 
the future.— Chicago Dial. 


*Your just criticisms of current literature 
save me many times the cost of THE CriTIC 
by keeping me from buying worthless pub- 
lications.— W. B. H., Racine, Wis. 


Tue Critic is too good to part with; I 
must go without something else in order to 
secure it, and soI send you my check for 
$3 for the next year.—/. 2. D., New York, 


We congratulate our New York contem- 
poly Tue CriTIc upon the improvements 
t has effected in its appearance since the 
areal of the year,—London Literary 
orid, 


Has achieved a commanding success with 
its learned and scholarly book-reviews, and 
its a entertaining news of authors and 
new la. lications.—King’s Handbook of New 

York City, 


The bound volumes of Tue Critic afford 
every half year the best and compactest 
literary record that a public or private li- 

ry can put on its shelves. There is no 
pub on in America that rivals 
‘Tux Cartic in its field.—Vew York Sun, 


Mr. Curtis 


Tue Critic depends for the just—and 
we hope assured—success which it has 
achieved upon the ability with which it is 
edited, upon the tact with which public 
sentiment and interest are perceived, and 
upon the skill with which the books for re- 
view and the writers of the reviews are 
selected.—George William Curtis, in Har- 
per's Monthly. 


Dr. Storrs 


You may certainly publish any words 
which I have heretofore written in com- 
mendation of THe Critic, and add to 
them, if you wish, that my reading of it 
since they were written has only heightened 
my esteem of its attractiveness and value. 
May it reach that ever larger success and 
— which it deserves.—Richard S. 

lorrs. 


Bishop Potter 


It is so thoroughly just, sodiscriminating, 
so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, 
candid and open-minded criticism, that one 
cannot but be proud and glad that so 
good and helpful a journal is winning its 
way to the wider recognition and esteem 
which it so abundantly deserves.— Bishop 
Henry C. Potter. 


Mr. Stedman 
It is no small success to have established 
Tue Critic. We could not now get alon 
very well without it. You maintain a high 
and impartial standard of criticism, and 
have brought out the talent of new and ex- 
cellent writers.—Zdmund Clarence Stedman. 


President Gilman 


I have been a reader of Tue Critic for a 
long time past, and I like its catholicity, 
its enterprise, and its readiness to encour- 
age good work in literature and science, as 
well as in the fine arts.—President D. C. 
Gilman, Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. Vincent 


For one who desires a current report from 
the active world of letters, there is no guide 
so full, scholarly and satisfactory as THE 
Critic,— Chancellor J. H. Vincent, Chautau- 
qua University. 


Dr. Schaff 


I have kept Tue Critic from the begin- 
ning, and find it a useful summary of the 
literature of the day, in the spirit of a fair 
and independent criticism,—PAilip Schaf. 


Dr. Shaw 


No paper that I receive seems to me to 
possess so completely the readable quality 
as THE Critic.—Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of 
the Review of Reviews. 


Dr. Hedge 


The most impartial, as it is, in my judg- 
ment, the ablest critical journal in the 
land.—Frederic H. Hedge. 


Mr. Whittier 


I enclose three dollars for THe Critic 
for the coming year. I find it a welcome 
visitor,—John G, Whittier. 


Well-written and instructive.—MNew Vork 
Evening Post. 


The leading American literary weekly,— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 


It is certainly a notable success in jour-- 
nalism.— Springfield Republican, 


Thereis no literary journal in the country 
that approaches it.—New York Times. 


Always eminently readable, clear and 
incisive.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


That admirable literary weekly, so well 
known now to the world of letters, —Zoston 
Journal. 


Kate Field's Washington rejoices in the 
good fortune of Tux CrirTICc and its editors, 
—K. F.'s W. 


Its criticisms are always fair and never 
crabbed.—Max O’Rell, in ‘* Brother Jona- 
than and His Continent.” 


The criterion of all that is sincere and 
worthy in ee and commendable in 
execution of the literary product of the 
time.—PAtladelphia Inquirer. 


The success of THE Critic is a success of 
its methods, and these méthods indicate a 
new departure for literary criticism in this 
country. Atlanta Constitution. 


Tue Critic is easily the best literary au- 
psy | in this country, and it is a valuable 
as well as an entertaining companion. to 
lawyers in their leisure hours.—A Many Law 
Journal, 


Since the beginning of the present year 
the paper has appeared in a new dress of 
type, and illustrations have been intro- 
duced to brighten up its pages.—Soston 
Traveller. 


THE CriTIc holds a pre-eminence among 
distinctively American literary journals 
which has been earned by many years of 
carefuland conscientious work, — 7 he Chris- 
tian Union. 


To me and to my daughters it is beyond 
rice as a reading journal, Its light and 
ts side-lights are a kind of library for us, 

who can afford to purchase but little, if any, 
popular literature—/, 44., Port Deposit, Md. 


One need not always agree with its point 
of view to appreciate the vivacity, pun- 
gency, a: d ability of its criticisms, and the 
skill and judgment which characterize its 
editorial management. It ought to have 
its place on the table of every library in the 
country.— Zhe Christian Union. 


Friends of Tue Caitic—and whois not 
its friend?—will be glad to learn that the 
business control of that paper bas at last 

ot into the hands of its founders and ed- 
tors, Miss Jeannette L. Gilder and her | 
brother Joseph B, Gilder. For a dozen 
years the Gilders have worked faithfully 
and to good purpose to make Tue Critic 
what it is.—Mew York Sun, 


Single copies, 10 cents. $3 a year, in advance. Send $1 for a four months’ trial trip. 





THE CRITIC CO., 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Aczncy. Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. ; 
COREE gad bast Knows in U. S. EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
3 East 14TH Srazer, Col, C. J. Wricur, President. 
Newburgh, New York. 
CALIFORNIA, 





San Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Twenty-zicuTn YEAR. 
Rev. Aurrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, 





Clinton, Connecticut. 
conee H. ‘Morgan Schoo, ASSISTANT PRINCY 





Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
pg SEMINARY FOR Grass, 


advantage for culture, study 
at Number limited. Novacancy. En- 
oF mee Or CRA}. SMITH, Principal. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Franx S, Roserts, 





New Haven, Connecticut, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
S OOL POR JOURS LADIES. West End 
y 


soaee necessary. 

Maus. and Miss Capy, Principals, 
Waterbury Connecticut. 

Sar S MARGARET'S DIOCESAN Ba’ 


, mops, MA Recs, Me 








MARYLAND. 





: 403 N. Exeter St. 
BALTIMORE MEDICAL ye 
October 


Chew Dvr) Davip Sraestt, 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
M' ame SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
5 et in September, 72804. 


thful location, College pre- 
Twentieth year 











Seaee ocdlen: 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
J OGt fe tor Bory, 66 W Eaeats ROMs 
for Catalogue. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Taste oe 


BRAISLIN gy i A 
preparation he bli of the pe 





cae Fee a a pa 
THe = 


ms a D. Sewaxt, Principal. 








NEW YORE. 
Wiis coutzcs, 70 


CSE RES 


B.S. Fusazz, D.D., President. 








HE MISSES MACKIE£’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Fe Trees th year will begin 
arst, 1 


RIVERVIEW povahfABBnk: n. y. 





88th Year. ly for College, the 
Government and Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 Bast 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 

Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 


Special Summer Term, 


Extending from Jung rst to Serremeer rsTH, to the 
advantages of which the attention of musica! students 
in out-of-town colleges, seminaries, etc., etc., and 

pupils e ees lo eajoraeans at of a veeation period, is is par 








New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets. 
Sls MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Riversivg Drarve. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rz9th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. French and$English School for Girls, 





6 West 48th Street, New York City. 


a SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
= HOOL. For Girls. Primary, Acad 


students admitted. No more than t con- 
stitute any class. — 





New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Primary 


Classes. A Boarpinc AND 
Dav Scnoot- fadividual instruction. 
on. 


Mary B. Wurron, A.B., and Lors A. Banas, 








NORTH CAROLINA, 





aT ian orth Carolina. 
ARY’S SCHOOL vor. Gras, ee. 
=, neal ¥ i By) 
ve 2 
Special attention agin Jan Ot 
giene. Vr emmy Sy tay 
Rev. B. Smzpzs, D.D 








OHIO. 





Ohio. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WO- 
MEN beyond 


who desire a course of stud 
that of the preparatory or high echocl. 

















A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
High hest of all in leavening strength. 
st United States Food keport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 














Wool and Silk and Wool 
Dress Stuffs. 


English and Scotch Suitings, 
Homespuns, Hopsackings, 
Fancy Weaves, All-Wool Crepons, 
Silk and Wool Crepons, 
Diagonals, Armures, 
Printed Challies. 


WHITE, CREAM AND COLORED 


CREPONS, SERGES, DIAGONALS, 
for House and Evening Wear. 


Embroidered Robes. 








Miss Many Evans, Principal. Prooidovay A 19th st. 
PENNSYLVANIA. NEW YORK. 
Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street, 
THOROUGH | FRENCH np, HygLite genc faa ree 
SSA | ES Seemed 
VERMONT. Ifyou want FRENCH BOOKS, or book 





Saxton’s River, Vermont. 


ec ta 


Gro, A. Wiuiams, Ph.D., Principal. 











of any description—School Books, Standara -, 

Books, Novels, ete.—send to WILLIAM R. 

JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 

and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 

NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 
Importations promptly made. 


